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CHAPTER II. 

Tue warm sunlight of July shining soft] 
through a green blind; an open window wit 
fresh flowers set on the sill; a strange bed, ina 
strange room; a giant figure of the female sex 
(like a dream of Mrs. Wragge) towering aloft on 
one side of the bed, and trying to clap its hands ; 
another woman, a stranger, stopping the hands 


| before they could make any noise; a mild ex- 


postulating voice (like a dream of Mrs. Wragge 
again) breaking the silence in these words, 
“She knows me, ma’am, she knows me; if*I 
mustn't be happy, it will be the death of me!” 
—such were the first sights, such were the first 
sounds, to which, after six weeks of oblivion, 
Magdalen suddenly and strangely awoke. 

After a little, the sights grew dim again, and 
the sounds sank into silence. Sleep, the mer- 
ciful, took her once more, and hushed her back 
to repose. 

Another day—and the sights were clearer, the 
sounds were louder. Another—and she heard a 
man’s voice, through the door, asking for news 
from the sick-room. The voice was strange to her; 
it was always cautiously lowered to the same 
quiet tone. It inquired after her, in the morning, 
when she woke—at noon, when she took her re- 
freshment—in. the evening, before she dropped 
to sleep again ‘‘ Who is so anxious about me ?” 
That was the first thought her mind was strong 
enough to form :—‘ Who is so anxious about 
me ?”” 

More days—and she could speak to the nurse 
at her bedside ; she could answer the questions 
of an elderly man, who knew far more about 
her than she knew about herself, and who told 
her he was Mr. Merrick, the doctor; she could 
sit up in bed, supported by pillows, wondering 
what had happened to her, and where she was ; 
she could feel a growing curiosity about that 
quiet voice, which still asked after her, morning, 
noon, and night, on the other side of the door. 

Another day’s delay—and Mr. Merrick asked 
her if she was strong enough to see an old 
friend. A meek voice, behind him, articulating 
high in the air, said, “It’s only me.” The 
voice was followed by the prodigious bodily ap- 
parition of Mrs. Wragge, with her cap all awry, 
and one of her shoes in the next room. “Oh, 


look at her! look at her!” cried Mrs. Wragge, 
in an ecstasy, dropping on her knees at aa 
len’s bedside, with a thump that shook the house. 
“ Bless her heart, she’s well enough to laugh 
at me already. ‘Cheer, boys, cheer-——!” 
I beg your pardon, doctor, my conduct isn’t 
ladylike} I know. It’s my head, sir; it isn’t me. 
I must get vent somehow—or my head wil 
burst!” No colierent sentence, in answer to 
any sort of question put to her, could be ex- 
tracted that morning from Mrs. Wragge. She 
rose from one climax of verbal confusion to 
another—and finished her visit, under the bed, 
groping inscrutably for the second shoe. 

he morrow came—and Mr. Merrick pro- 
mised that she should see another old friend on 
the next day. In the evening, when the in- 
quiring voice asked after her, as usual, and 
when the door was opened a few inches to give 
the reply, she answered faintly for herself :—* I 
am better, thank you.” There was a moment of 
silence—and then, just as the door was shut 
again, the voice sank to a whisper, and said fer- 
vently, “ Thank God!” Who was he? She 
had asked them all, and no one would tell her. 
Who was he? 

The next day came; and she heard her door 
opened softly. Brisk footsteps tripped into the 
room; a lithe little figure advanced to the bed- 
side. Was itadream again? No! There he 
was in his own evergreen reality, with the co- 

ious flow of language pouring smoothly from 
is lips; with the lambent dash of humour 
tuiakling in his parti-coloured eyes—there he 
was, more audacious, more persuasive, more re- 
spectable than ever, in a suit of glossy black, 
with a speckless white cravat, and a rampant 
shirt-frill—the unblushing, the invincible, the 
unchangeable Wragge ! 

“Not a word, my dear girl!” said the 
captain, seating himself comfortably at the bed- 
side, in his old confidential way. “I am todo all 
the talking ; aud I think you will own that a more 
competent man for the purpose could not pos- 
sibly have been found. I am really delighted— 
honestly delighted, if I may use such an appa- 
rently inappropriate word—to see you again, and 
to see you getting well. I have often thought 
of you; I haye often missed you; I have often 
said to myself—never mind what! Clear the 
stage, or drop the curtain on the past. Dum 
vivimus, vivamus! Pardon the pedantry of a 





Latin quotation, my dear, and tell me how I 
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look. Am I, or am I not, the picture of a 
prosperous man ?” 

agdalea attempted to answer him. The 
captain’s deluge of words flowed over her again 
in a moment. 

“Don’t exert yourself,” he said, “I'll put 
all your questions for you. What have I been 
about ? hy do I look so remarkably well off? 
And how in the world did I find my way to this 
house? My dear girl, I have been occupied, 
since we last saw each other, in slightly modify- 
ing my old professional habits. I have shifted 
from Moral Agriculture to Medical Agriculture. 
Formerly, I preyed on the public sympathy ; 
now I prey on the public stomach. Stomach 
and sympathy, sympathy and stomach—look 
them both fairly in the face, when you reach 
the wrong side of fifty, and you will agree with 
me that they come to much the same thing. 
However that may be, here I am— incredible as 
it may appeara man with an income, at last. 
The founders of my fortune are three in number. 
Their names are Aloes, Scammony, and Gam- 
boge. In plainer words, I am now living—on a 
Pill. I made alittle money (if you remember) by 
my friendly connexion with you. I madea little 
more, by tlre happy decease (Renateceat in Pace!) 
of that female relative of Mrs. Wragge’s, from 
whom, as I told you, my wife had expectations. 
Very good. What do you think I did? I in- 
vested the whole of my capital, at one fell swoop, 
in advertisements—and purchased my drugs and 
my pill-boxes on credit. The result is now before 

ou. Here I am, a Grand Financial Fact. 

ere I am, with my clothes positively paid for ; 
with a balance at my banker’s ; with my servant 
in livery, and my gig at the door; solvent, 
flouris ing, popular—and all on a Pill.” 

Magdalen smiled. The captain’s face assumed 
an expression of mock gravity: he looked as if 
there was a serious side to the question, and as 
if he meant to put it next. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter to the public, my 
dear,” he said. ‘“ They can’t get rid of me and 
my Pill—they must take us. There is not a 
single form of appeal in the whole range of 
human advertisement, which I am not making 
to the unfortunate public at this moment. Hire 
the last new novelthere I am, inside the boards 
of the book. Send for the last new Song—the 
instant you open the leaves, I drop out of it. 
Take a cab—lI fly in at the window, in red. Buy 
a box of tooth-powder at the chemist’s—TI wrap 
it up for you, in blue. Show yourself at the 
theatre—I flutter down on you, in yellow. The 
mere titles of my advertisements are quite irre- 
sistible. Let me quote a few from last week’s 
issue. Proverbial Title:—‘A Pill in Time, 
saves Nine.’ Familiar Title :—‘ Excuse me, how 
is your Stomach? Patriotic Title:—‘ What 
are the three characteristics of a true-born Eng- 
lishman? His Hearth, his Home, and his Pill.’ 
Title in the form of a nursery dialogue:— 
‘Mamma, I am not well.’ ‘ What is the matter, 
my pet? ‘I want a little Pill.’ Title in the 
form of an Historical Anecdote :—‘ New Dis- 
covery in the Mine of English History. When 





the Princes were smothered in the Tower, their 
faithful attendant collected all the little posses- 
sions left behind them. Among the touching 
trifles dear to the poor boys, he found a tin 
Box. It contained the Pill of the Period. Is 
it necessary to say, how inferior that Pill was, 
to its Modern Successor, which prince and 
peasant alike may now obtain——’ Et cetera, 
et cxetera. The place in which my Pill is made, 
is an advertisement in itself. I have got one of 
the largest shops in London. Behind one counter 
(visible to the public through the lucid medium 
of plate-glass) are four-and-twenty young men, 
in white aprons, making the Pill. Behind an- 
other counter, are four-and-twenty young men, 
in white cravats, making the boxes. At the 
bottom of the shop are three elderly accountants, 
osting the vast financial transactions accruing 
rom the Pill, in three enormous ledgers. Over 
the door are my name, portrait, and autograph, 
expanded to colossal proportions, andsurrounded, 
in flowing letters, by the motto of the establish- 
ment :—‘ Down with the Doctors!’ Even Mrs. 
Wragge contributes her quota to this prodigious 
enterprise. She is the celebrated woman whom 
I have cured of indescribable agonies from every 
complaint under the sun. Her portrait is en- 
graved on all the wrappers, with the following 
inscription beneath it:—*‘ Before she took the 
Pill, you might have blown this patient away 
with a feather. Look at hernow!!! Last, not 
least, my dear girl, the Pill is the cause of my 
finding my way to this house. My department 
in the prodigious Enterprise ly mentioned, 
is to scour the United Kingdom in a gig, esta- 
blishing Agencies everywhere. While foundin: 
one of those Agencies, I heard of a certain friend 
of mine, who had lately landed in England, after 
a long sea vo age. I got his address in London 
—he was a lodger in this house. I called on 
him forthwith—and was stunned by the news of 
your illness. Such, in brief, is the history of 
my existing connexion with British Medicine ; 
and so it happens that you see me at the present 
moment, sitting in the present chair, now as 
ever, yours truly, Horatio Wragge.” 

In these terms the captain brought his per- 
sonal statement to a close. -He locked more 
and more attentively at Magdalen, the nearer 
he got to the conclusion. Was there some 
latent importance attaching to his last words, 
which did not appear on the of them? There 
was. His visit to the sick-room had a serious 
object ; and that object he had now approached. 


In describing the circumstances ander which 
he had become acquainted with Magdalen’s pre- 
sent position, Captain Wragge had skirted with 
his customary dexterity round the remote boun- 
daries of truth. Emboldened by the absence 
of any public scandal in connexion with Noel 
Vanstone’s marriage, or with the event of his 
death as announced in the newspaper obituary, 
the captain, roaming the eastern circuit, had 
ventured back to Aldborough, a fortnight since, 
to establish an agency there for the sale of his 
wonderful Pill. “No one had recognised him 
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but the landlady of the hotel, who at once in- 
sisted on his entering the house, and reading 
Kirke’s letter to her husband. The same night 
Captain Wragge was in London, and was 
closeted with the sailor, in the second-floor 
room at Aaron’s Buildings. 

The serious nature of the situation, the indis- 

utable certainty that Kirke must fail in tracing 
Magdalen’s friends, unless he first knew who she 
really was, had decided the “= on disclosing 
part, at least, of the truth. clining to enter 
into any particulars—for family reasons, which 
Magdalen might explain on her recovery, if she 
pleased—he astounded Kirke by telling him that 
the friendless woman whom he had rescued, and 
whom he had only known, up to that moment, as 
Miss Bygrave—was no other than the youngest 
daughter of Andrew Vanstone. The disclosure, 
on Kirke’s side, of his father’s connexion with 
the young officer in Canada, had followed natu- 
rally, on the revelation of M: len’s real name. 
Captain Wragge had exp his surprise, but 
had made no further remark at the time. A 
fortnight later, however, when the patient’s re- 
covery forced the serious difficulty on the doctor 
of meeting the questions which Magdalen was 
sure to ask, the captain’s ingenuity had come, as 
usual, to the rescue. 

* You can’t tell herthe truth,” he said, “ with- 
out awakening painful recollections of her stay 
at Aldborough, into which I am not at liberty 
to enter. n’t acknowledge, just yet, that 
Mr. Kirke only knew her as Miss Bygrave of 
North Shingles, when he found her in this house. 
Tell her boldly that he knew who she was, and 
that he felt (what she must feel) that he had an 
hereditary right to help and protect her, as his 
father’s son. I am, as I have already told you,” 
continued the captain, sticking fast to his old 
assertion, “a distant relative of the Combe- 
Raven family; and, if there is nobody else at 
hand to help you through this difficulty, my ser- 


vices are freely at your —— 

No one hoo was et hand; and the emergency 
was a serious one. Strangers undertaking the 
responsibility might ignorantly jar on past re- 
collections, which it would, perhaps, be the 
death of her to revive too soon. Near relatives 
might, by their premature appearance at the 
bedside, produce the same deplorable result, 
The alternative lay between irritating and alarm- 
ing her by leaving her inquiries unanswered—or 
trusting Captain W: In the doctor’s 
opinion, the second risk was the least serious risk 
of the two—and the captain was now seated at 
Magdalen’s bedside in discharge of the trust 
confided to him. 


Would she ask the question which it had been 
the private object of all Captain Wragge’s pre- 
liminary talk, lightly and pleasantly to provoke. 
Yes: as soon as his silence gave her the oppor- 
tunity, she asked it:—Who was that friend of 
his living in the house ? 

“You ought by rights to know him as 
well as I do,” said the captain. “ He is the 
son of one of your father’s old military friends 





—when your father was quartered with his regi- 
ment in Canada. Your cheeks mustn’t flush 
up! If they do, I shall go away.” 

She was astonished, but not agitated. Cap- 
tain Wragge had begun by interesting her in the 
remote past, which she only knew by hearsay, 
before he ventured on the delicate ground of her 
own experience. 

In a moment more, she advanced to her next 
question :— What was his name ? 

“ Kirke,” proceeded the captain. “ Did you 
never hear of his father, Major Kirke—com- 
manding officer of the regiment in Canada P 
Did you never hear that the major helped your 


father through a great difficulty, like the best of 
good fellows and friends ?” 
Yes: she faintly fancied she had heard some- 


ee Sr oakiel and = ome who had 
once been very to him when he was a yo 
man. But she could not look back so ta 
bag Mr. — ag 

ven Captain Wragge’s penetration was 
puzzled by that question. He gave the true 


answer, at hazard. “No,” he said, “ not 
poor.” 
Her next inquiry showed what she had been 


thinking of. —If Mr.Kirke was not poor, why did 
he come to live in that house ? 

“ She has caught me!” thought the captain. 
“ There is only one way out of it—I must ad- 
minister another dose of truth. Mr. Kirke dis- 
te te here by chance,” he proceeded aloud; 
“very ill, and not nicely attended to. Somebody 
was wanted to take care of you, while you were 
not able to take care of yourself. Why not Mr. 
Kirke ? He was the son of your father’s old 
friend—which is the next thing to being your 
old friend. Who had a better claim to send for 
the right doctor, and get the right nurse—when 
I was not here to cure you with my wonderful 
Pill? Gently! gently! you mustn’t take hold 
of my superfine black coat sleeve in that uncere- 
monious manner.” 

He put her hand back on the bed; but she 
was not to be checked in that way. She per- 
sisted in asking another question—How came 
Mr. Kirke to know her? She had never seen 
him ; she had never heard of him in her life. 

“ Very likely,” said Captain Wragge. “ But 
your never having seen Aim, is no reason why be 
should not have seen you.” 

“ When did he see me ?” 

The captain corked up his doses of trath on 
the spot, without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Some time ago, my dear. I can’t exactly 


say when.” 

“Only once ?” 

Captain Wragge suddenly saw his way to the 
administration of another dose. “ Yes,” he said. 
“Only once.” 


She reflected a little. The next question in- 
volved the simultaneous expression of two ideas 
—and the next question cost her an effort. 

“ He only saw me once,” she said; “and he 
only saw me some time ago. How came he to 
remember me, when he found me here ?”’ 

“ Aha!” said the captain. “ Now you have 
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hit the right nail on the head at last. You can’t 
possibly be more surprised at his remembering 
ou than I am. A word of advice, my dear. 
hen you are well enough to get up and see 
Mr. Kirke, try how that sharp question of yours 
sounds in As ears—and insist on his answering 
it himself.” Slipping out of the dilemma in 
that characteristically adroit manner, Captain 
Wragge got briskly on his legs again, and took 
up his hat. 
“Wait!” she pleaded. 


i ceemmt™ 
” “Not another word,” said the captain. “I 
have given you quite enough to think of for one 
day. My time is up, and my gig is waiting for 
me. I am off, to scour the country as usual. I 
am off, to cultivate the field of public indigestion 
with the triple ploughshare of aloes, seammony, 
and gamboge.” He stopped, and turned round 
at the door. “ By-the-by, a message from my 
unfortunate wife. If you will mete her to 
come and see you again, Mrs. Wragge solemnly 

romises of to lose her shoe next time. J 
on’t believe her. What do you say? May 
she come ?” 

“Yes; whenever she likes,” said Magdalen. 
“Tf I ever get well again, may poor Mrs. 
Wragge come and stay with me?” 

“ Certainly, my dear. If you have no objec- 
tion, I will provide her, beforehand, with a few 
thousand impressions in red, blue, and yellow, 
of her own portrait (‘You might have blown 
this patient away with a feather, before she took 
the Pill. Look at her now!). She is sure to 
drop herself about perpetually wherever she 
goes, and the most gratifying results, in an ad- 
vertising point of view, must inevitably follow. 
Don’t think me mercenary—I merely understand 
the age I live in.” Hestopped on his way out, 
for the second time, and turned round once more 
at the door. “You have been a remarkably 

d girl,” he said, “and you deserve to be re- 
warded for it. I'll give you a last piece of in- 
formation before I go. Have you heard any- 
body inquiring after you, for the last day or 
two, outside your door? Ah, I see you have. 
A word in your ear, my dear. That’s Mr. 
Kirke.” He tripped away from the bedside, as 
briskly as ever. Magdalen heard him adver- 
tising himself to the nurse, before he closed the 
door. “If you are ever asked about it,” he 
said, in a confidential whisper, “ the name is 
Wragge, and the Pill is to be had in neat boxes, 
price thirteen-pence-halfpenny, government 
stamp included, ‘Take a few copies of the por- 
trait of a female patient, whom you might have 
blown away with a feather before she took the 
Pill, and wiom you are simply requested to con- 
template now. Many thanks, Good morning.” 


“JT want to ask 


The doorclosed, and Magdalen was alone again. 
She felt no sense of solitude; Captain Wragge 
had left her with something new to think of. 
Hour after hour, her mind dwelt wonderingly 
on Mr. Kirke, until the evening came, and she 
_— his voice again, through the half-opened 

oor. 





“T am very grateful,” she said to him, before 
the nurse could answer his inquiries—“ very, 
very grateful for all your kindness to me.” 

“Try to get well,” he replied, kindly. “You 
= more than reward me, if you try to get 
well.” 

The next morning, Mr. Merrick found her 
impatient to leave her bed, and be moved to the 
sofa in the front room. The doctor said he 
supposed she wanted a change. “ Yes,” she 
replied; “I want to see Mr. Kirke.” The 
doctor consented to move her on the next day, 
but he positively forbade the additional excite- 
ment of seeing anybody, until the day after. 
She attempted a remonstrance—Mr. Merrick 
was impenetrable. She tried, when he was gone, 
to win the nurse by persuasion—the nurse was 
impenetrable too. 

On the next day, they wrapped her in shawls, 
and carried her in to the sofa, and made her a 
little bed on it. On the table near at hand, 
were some flowers and a number of an illustrated 
op ay She immediately asked who had 
put them there. The nurse (failing to notice a 
warning look from the doctor) said Mr. Kirke 
had thought that she might like the flowers, and 
that the pictures in the paper might amuse her. 
After that reply, her anxiety to see Mr. Kirke be- 
came too ungovernabie to be trifled with. The 
doctor left the room at once to fetch him. 

She looked eagerly at the opening door. Her 
first glance at him, as he came in, raised a doubt. 
in her mind, whither she now saw that tall figure, 
and that open sunburnt face, for the first time. 
But she was too weak and too agitated to follow 
her recollections as far back as Aldborough. 
She resigned the attempt, and only looked at 
him. He stopped at the foot of the sofa, and 
said a few cheering words. She beckoned to 
him to come nearer, and offered him her wasted 
hand. He tenderly took it in his, and sat down 
by her. They were both silent. His face told 
her of the sorrow and the sympathy which his 
silence would fain have concealed. She still 
held his hand—consciously now—as persistently 
as she had held it on the day when he found her. 
Her eyes closed, after a vain effort to speak to 
him, and the tears rolled slowly over her wan 
white cheeks. 

The doctor signed to Kirke, to wait and give 
her time. She recovered a little and looked at 
him :— How kind you have been to me!” she 
murmured. “And how little I have deserved 

“ Hush! hush!” he said. ‘ You don’t know 
what a happiness it was to me to help you.” 

The sound of his voice seemed to strengthen 
her, and to give her courage. She lay looking 
at him with an eager interest, with a gratitude 
which artlessly ignored all the conventional re- 
straints that interpose between a woman and a 
man. ‘* Where did you see me,” she said, sud- 
denly, “ before you found me here ?” 

Kirke hesitated. Mr. Merrick came to his 
assistance. 

“TI forbid you to say a word about the past 
to Mr. Kirke,” interposed the doctor; “and I 
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forbid Mr. Kirke to say a word about it to you. 
You are beginning a new life to-day—and the 
only recollections I sanction, are recollections 
five minutes old.” 

She looked at the doctor, and smiled. “I 
must ask him one question,” she said—and 
turned back again to Kirke. “Is it true that 
you had only seen me once, before you came to 
this house ?” 

** Quite true!” He made the reply with a 
sudden change of colour which she instantly de- 
tected. Her brightening eyes looked at him 
more earnestly than ever, as she put her next 
question. 

“* How came you to remember me, after only 
seeing me once ?” 

His hand unconsciously closed on hers, and 
pressed it for the first time. He attempted,to 
answer, and hesitated at the first word. ‘I have 
a good memory,” he said at last—and suddenly 
looked away from her, with a confusion so 
strangely unlike his customary self-possession 
of manner, that the doctor and the nurse both 
noticed it. 

Every nerve in her body felt that momentary 

ressure of his hand, with the exquisite suscepti- 
Pility which accompanies the first faltering ad- 
vance on the way to health. She looked at his 
changing colour, she listened to his hesitating 
words, with every sensitive perception of her sex 
and age, quickened to seize intuitively on the 
truth. In the moment when he looked away 
from her, she gently took her hand from him, 
and turned her head aside on the pillow. ‘‘ Caz 
it be ?” she thought, with a flutter of delicious 
fear at her heart, with a glow of delicious con- 
fusion burning on her cheeks. ‘‘ Caz it be ?” 

The doctor made another sign to Kirke. He 
understood it, and rose immediately. The mo- 
mentary discomposure in his face and manner 
had both disappeared. He was satisfied in his 
own mind that he had successfully kept his 
secret, and in the relief of feeling that convic- 
tion, he had become himself again. 

* Good-by ; till to-morrow,” he said, as he left 
the room. 

“Good-by,” she answered, softly, without 
looking at him. 

Mr. Merrick took the chair which Kirke had 
resigned, and laid his hand on her pulse. “ Just 
what I feared,” remarked the doctor; “too 
quick by half.” 

She petulantly snatched away her wrist. 
“Don’t!” she said, shrinking from him. “ Pray 
don’t touch me !” 

Mr. Merrick good humouredly gave up his 
‘age tothe nurse. “I'll return in half an hour,” 
1e whispered; “and carry her back to bed. 
Don’t let her talk. Show her the pictures in the 
newspaper, and keep her quiet in that way.” 

When the doctor returned, the nurse reported 
that the newspaper had not been wanted. The 
a pete conduct had been exemplary. She 

ad not been at all restless, and she had never 
spoken a word, 


The days passed; and the time grew longer and 





longer which the doctor allowed her to spend in 
the front room. She was soon able to dispense 
with the bed on the sofa—she could be dressed, 
and could sit up, supported by pillows, in an 
arm-chair. Her on. of emancipation from the 
bedroom, represented the great daily event of 
her life. They were the hours she passed in 
Kirke’s society. 

She had a double interest in him now—her 
interest in the man whose protecting care had 
saved her reason and her life; her interest in 
the man whose heart’s dearest and deepest 
secret she had surprised. Little by little, they 
grew as easy eg familiar with each other as 
old friends; little by little she presumed on 
all her privileges, and wound her way unsus- 
pected into the most intimate knowledge of his 
nature. 

Her questiors were endless. Everything that 
he could tell her of himself and his life, she drew 
from him delicately and insensibly : he, the least 
self-conscious of mankind, became an egotist in 
her dexterous hands. She found out his pride in 
his ship, and practised on it without remorse. 
She drew him into talking of the fine qualities 
of the vessel, of the great things the vessel had 
done in emergencies, as he had never in his life 
talked yet to any living creature on shore. She 
found him out in private seafaring anxieties and 
unutterable seafaring exultations, which he had 
kept a secret from his own mate. She watched 
his kindling face with a delicious sense of triumph 
in adding fuel to the fire; she trapped him into 
forgetting all considerations of time and place,and 
striking as hearty a stroke on the rickety little 
lodging-house table, in the fervour of his talk, 
as if his hand had descended on the solid bulwark 
of his ship. His confusion at the discovery of 
his own forgetfulness, secretly delighted her: 
she could have cried with pleasure, when he 

enitently wondered what he could possibly 
o— been thinking of. 

At other times, she drew him from dwelling 
on the pleasures of his life, and led him into 
talking of its perils—the perils of that jealous 
mistress the sea, which had. absorbed so much of 
his existence, which had kept him so strangely 
innocent and ignorant of the world on shore. 
Twice he had been shipwrecked. Times innu- 
merable, he and all with him had been threatened 
with death, and had escaped their doom by the 
narrowness of a hair’s breadth. He was always 
unwilling, at the outset, to speak of this dark 
and dreadful side of his life: it was only by 
adroitly tempting him, by laying little snares for 
him in his talk, that she lured him into telling her 
of the terrors of the great deep. She sat listen- 
ing to him with a breathless interest, looking at 
him with a breathless wonder, as those fearful 
stories—made doubly vivid by the simple lan- 
guage in which he told them—fell, one by one, 
from his lips.” His noble unconsciousness of his 
own heroism—the artless modesty with which 
he described his own acts of dauntless endurance 
and devoted courage, without an idea that they 
were anything more than plain acts of duty to 
which he was bound by the vocation that he fol- 
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lowed—raised him toa place in her estimation so 
hopelessly high above her, that she became uneasy 

impatient until she had pulled down the idol 
again, which she herself had set up. It was 
on these occasions that she most rigidly exacted 
from him all those little familiar attentions 
so precious to women in their intercourse with 
men. “This hand,” she thought, with an 
exquisite delight in ering | ollowing the 
idea while he was close to her—“this hand 
that has rescued the drowning from death— 
is shifting my pillows so tenderly that I 
hardly know when they are moved. This hand 
that has seized men mad with mutiny, and 
driven them back to their duty by main foree— 
is mixing my lemonade and peeling my fruit, 
more delicately and more neatly than I could do 
it for myself. Oh, if I could be a man, how I 
should like to be such a man as this !” 

She never allowed her thoughts, while she 
was in his presence, to lead her beyond that 
point. It was only when the night had separated 
them, that she ventured to let her mind dwell on 
the self-sacrificing devotion which had so merci- 
fully rescued her. Kirke little knew how she 
thought of him, in the secresy of her own cham- 
ber, seth the quiet hours that elapsed before 
she sunk to sleep. No suspicion crossed his 
mind of the influence which he was exerting 
over her—of the new spirit which he was 
breathing into that new life, so sensitively open 
to impression in the first freshness of its reco- 
vered sense! ‘She has nobody else to amuse 
her, poor thing,” he used to think sadly, sitting 
alone in his small second-floor room. “Ifa 
rough fellow like me can beguile the weary 
hours, till ber friends come here, she is heartily 
welcome to all that I can tell her.” 

He was out of spirits and restless now, when- 
ever he was by himself. Little by little, he fell 
into a habit of taking long lonely walks at night, 
when Magdalen thought he was sleeping up- 
stairs. Once, he went away abruptly in the 
daytime—on business, as he said. Something 
had passed between Magdalen and himself the 
evening before, which had led her into telling 
him her age. “Twenty, last birthday,” he 
thought. “Take twenty from forty one. An 
easy sum in subtraction— as easy a sum as 
my little nephew could wish for.” He walked 
to the Docks, and looked bitterly at the ship- 

ing. “I mustn’t forget how a ship is made,” 
e said. “It won’t be long before I am back 
at the old work again.” On leaving the Docks, 
he paid a visit to a brother-sailor—a married 
man. In the course of conversation, he asked 
how much older his friend might be than his 
friend’s wife. There was six years’ difference 
between them. “I suppose that’s difference 
enough?” said Kirke. “ Yes,” said his friend. 
“Quite enough. Are you looking out for a 
wife, at last? Try a seasoned woman of thirty- 
five—that’s your mark, Kirke, as near as I can 
calculate.” 


The time passed smoothly and quickly—the 
present time, in which she was recovering so 





happily—the present time, which he was be- 
ginning to distrust already. 

Early one morning, Mr. Merrick surprised 
oom by a visit in his little room on the second 

oor. 

“T came to the conclusion yesterday,” said 
the doctor, entering abruptly on his business, 
“that our patient was strong enough to justify 
us, at last, in running all risks, and communicat- 
ing with her friends; and I have accordingly 
followed the clue which that queer fellow, Cap- 
tain Wragge, put into our Root You remem- 
ber he advised us to apply to Mr. Pendril, the 
lawyer? I saw Mr. Pendril two days ago, and 
was referred by him—not over willingly, as I 
thought—to a lady, named Miss Garth. [ heard 
enough from her, to satisfy me that we have 
exercised a wise caution in acting as we have 
done. It is a very, very sad story—and I am 
bound to say, that I, for one, make great 
allowances for the poor girl down stairs. Her 
only relation in the world is her elder sister. 
I have suggested that the sister shall write to 
her in the first instance—and then, if the letter 
does her no harm, follow it personally in a day 
or two. I have not given the address, by way 
of preventing any visits from being paid here, 
without my permission. All I have done is to 
undertake to forward the letter; and I shall 
probably find it at my house, when I get back. 
Can you stop at home until I send my man with 
it? ‘There is not the least hope of my being 
able to bring it myself. All you need do, is to 
watch for an opportunity when she is not in 
the front room, and to put the letter where 
she can see it when she comes in. The hand- 
writing on the address will break the news, 
before she opens the letter. Say nothing to 
her about it—take care that the landlady is 
within call—and leave her to herself. I know 
I can trust you to follow my directions; and 
that is why I ask you to do us this service. You 
look out of spirits this morning. Natural 
enough. You're used to plenty of fresh air, 
captain, and you're beginning to pine in this 
close place.” 

“May I ask a question, doctor? Is she 
pining in this close place, too? When her sister 
comes, will her sister take her away ?” 

“ Decidedly—if my advice is followed. She 
will be well enough to be moved, in a week or 
less. Good day. ‘You are certainly out of spirits, 
and your hand feels feverish. Pining for the 
blue water, captain—pining for the blue water !” 
With that expression of opinion, the doctor 
cheerfully went out. 

In an hour, the letter arrived. Kirke took it 
from the landlady reluctantly, and almost roughly, 
without looking at it. Having ascertained that 
Magdalen was still engaged at her toilet, and 
having explained to the landlady the necessity 
of remaining within call, he went down stairs 
immediately, and put the letter on the table in 
the front room. 

Magdalen heard the sound of the familiar step 
on the floor. “I shall soon be ready,” she called 
to him through the door. 
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He made no reply—he took his hat, and went 
out. After a momentary hesitation, he turned 
his face eastward, and called on the shipowners 
who employed him, at their office in Cornhill. 





TO-DAY IN GREECE. 

Whey that acute observer, Monsieur Edmond 
About, embarked for the Pirzeus on board the 
Lycurgus, he indulged in all the schoolboy 
dreams which the mere name of Greece awakens. 
He reckoned upon finding an unclouded sky, an 
unruffled sea, an interminable spring, and, above 
all, limpid streams and cool shades. Shadiness 
and coolness are topics on which the Greek poets 
have been wonderfully eloquent. M. About 
forgot that men are apt to set the greatest store 
not on the goods they have, but on those they 
wish for. 

On board ship, his travelling companions— 
ensigns going to rejoin Admiral Desfossés on 
the station of the Levant—disabused him of 
many an illusion. “Ah!” they said; “and so 
you are going to Greece without being obliged ! 

fou select your amusements admirably. Fancy 
mountains without trees, plains without grass, 
rivers without water, pitiless sunshine, merciless 
dust, fine weather ten times more wearisome 
than rain, a country where the vegetables grow 
ready cooked, where the hens lay hard-boiled 
eggs, where the gardens cannot show a single 
leaf, where the colour green is striped with rain- 
bows, where your jaded eyes search for verdure 
without finding even a salad to rest on!” 

On approaching the Pirseus, and while bargain- 
ing with a Greek boatman to take him on shore, 
M. About was inquired after in French by an 
unknown voice. A good-looking man of forty, 
with a noble presence, and covered with mag- 
nificent garments, asked the captain, from a 
four-oared boat, with great dignity, whether 
that gentleman were on board. This worthy 
wore such a handsome red cap, such a beautiful 
white petticoat—he had so much gold on his 
vest, his gaiters, and his girdle—that the stranger 
never doubted him to be one of the dpe a 
persons of the state. The two naval officers 
pretended that the king, informed of M. About’s 
admiration for his kingdom, had sent a court 
chamberlain to receive him. After accepting a 
salutation worthy of his rank, he handed to the 
traveller a folded slip of paper, in which was 
written : 

*‘T recommend Antonio to you. He is a good 
servant, who will save you a world of trouble 
with the boatmen, the custom-house, and the 
hackney-coachmen.” 

Consequently, M. About confided his cloak to 
this representative of fallen greatness, who faith- 
fully served him for ten or twelve hours ; super- 
intending the transport of his luggage and 
person ; undertook to corrupt, by means of a 
frane, the easy virtue of a customs-man; and 
delivered him safe and sound at the door of his 
appointed residence. Travellers who go. to 
Greece without knowing Greek, need not fear 





one moment’s embarrassment. From Syra for- 
wards, they will find not only Antonio, but five 
or six other domestics, equally well covered 
with gilding, who speak French, English, and 
Italian, and who will conduct them, almost with- 
out robbing them, to one of the hotels in town. 

The Pirzus is a village of four or five thou- 
sand souls, and entirely consisting of public- 
houses and shops. It communicates with Athens 
by a road about five miles long. This road is 
kept up with some degree of care ; nevertheless, 
it is horribly muddy in winter, and dusty in 
summer. It is bordered, in some places, with 
tall poplars of a remarkably robust and vigor- 
ous species. At first nothing is to be seen but 
sterile sands, which on the right join the marshes 
of Phaleres. Half a mile from the Pirseus, a few 
vines and almond-trees appear ; a little further, 
the road crosses an imperceptible brook, which 
Antonio declared was the Cephisus. Large 
olive-trees, with knotty trunks and pale meagre 
foliage, are the only visible verdure in the plain 
of Athens during winter. In summer, the land- 
scape is not much more cheerful, In vain do 
the fig-trees spread their broad leaves; in vain 
does the vine load itself with foliage and fruit ; 
a thick dust, which the wind raises in heavy 
clouds, clothes every object with a uniform tint, 
and gives a desolate air to fertility itself. Hy- 
mettus is a melancholy mountain, with rounded 
aud insipid outlines, with grey and sombre co- 
louring. There is not a tree, not a bush upon 
it; it hardly maintains a hundred hives, which 
supply, as formerly, delicious honey. It is in 
Spring that Attica should be seen in all its 
splendour, when the anemonies, as tall as garden 
tulips, display their brilliant colours ; when the 
thrushes warble in the olive groves; when the 
tender foliage is yet unchoked with dust ; and 
the grass, which will disappear by the end of 
May, rises green and thick wherever it can find 
a patch of earth to grow on. 

Athens is, perhaps, the town of Greece in 
which it rains the least frequently; it is, there- 
fore, not surprising that Attica should be drier 
than Laconia, Argolis, or Beotia. The country 
around Sparta is covered with a vegetation as 
vigorous as the Lacedemonian people; the 
plain of Argos, rich without elegance, has in 
its insolent fertility something superbly vulgar 
which recals the pride of Agamemnon; there 
is a Beotian heaviness in the greasy fecundity 
of the marshes in the te hs ee of Thebes ; 
but the plain of Attica is elegant in all its 
aspects, delicate in all its lines, like the acute 
and graceful people it has produced. 

Greece is an unhealthy country. The fertile 

lains, the rugged rocks, the smiling shores, all 
tide fever. While breathing the balmy air of 
orange-groves, you inhale poison; you would 
say that in the ancient East the very atmosphere 
is falling into decomposition. Throughout the 
whole country, spring and autumn produce 
periodic fevers. Men suffer, and children die 
of them. By expending a few score thousand 
pounds, the marshes might be drained, the 
eountry rendered healthy, and the whole nation 
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saved. Fortunately, the Greek race is so sinewy 
that the fever kills only little children; grown 
people have fits of it in spring; they drive it 
away with medicine, and then forget it until the 
autumn. 

When our travellers were about to move, 
Antonio wished eagerly to accompany them, as 
much, perhaps, for the pleasure of travelling, as 
for the profit to be gained by it. The Greeks 
are of a restless disposition; nothing they like 
better than change of place. Antonio begged 
one gentleman to take him to France. “ You 
need not pay me,” he said. “I will be your 
domestic ; id will take care of your horse, and 
every day I will cook your breakfast, beside 
some fountain, under a tree.” Under a tree, O 
Nature! Try to explain to these people Paris 
life, and the theory of the restaurant a la carte. 

On the other hand, Antonio was thoroughly 
acquainted with Greek society and the customs 
of his own country. As a man should do, 
whose destiny it is to travel, he made friends 
everywhere. If he went through a village where 
a child was just born, he offered his services as 
godfather ; the peasant was only too happy to 
place his baby under the protection of a per- 
sonage covered with gold, who dwelt in the 
capital, and travelled with foreign lords. An- 
tonio held the child at the baptismal font, 
swore never to forget it, and kept his promise. 
Every time he revisited that village, he lodged 
at his gossip’s house, and, had he ten foreign 
lords in his company, he would have installed 
them in his gossip’s lodging, have burnt his 
Sg wood and oil, and done the honours of 
the mansion as if at home, without paying a 
farthing. Antonio had strewn so many god- 
children over the country, that he could gene- 
rally provide for his travellers gratis. 

Selietes the traveller is better without arms 
than with them. M. About’s friends dissuaded 
him from carrying even a gun. “ What use 
will it be to you?” they asked. “To go a 
shooting? You won’t have the time. After 
you have been ten hours per day on horseback, 
your thoughts will be directed to your supper 
and your bed. If your intention is to arm your- 
self against the brigands, you will commit a 
double mistake. In the first place, you will not 
meet with any. If an ill-looking fellow stops 
you at the turn of a road, it will be a gendarme, 
wanting to know what o’clock it is, and re- 
questing a handful of tobacco. But suppose 
you happen to fall in with brigands, your gun 
will only serve to make them put you to death. 
The brigands of Greece are not theatrical heroes 
who love danger, and stake their lives on a chance, 
but highway speculators, who prudently set them- 
selves ten against one, and never undertake a job 
unless they are certain of success. You will not 
be aware of their approach until you see thirty 
barrels taking aim at you. Under such circum- 
stances all you can do is to dismount, and scru- 

ulously deliver everything you have about you. 
Don't run the risk of having to deliver your 
n.” 

The reasoning was conclusive. The only pre- 





caution taken was to request the minister of 
war for an order placing at the disposal of the 
party all the gendarmes of whom they might 
stand in need. 

At five in the morning of the first of May, 
their horses and men were at the door. How- 
ever unpretending a traveller you may be, you 
must have, in Greece, whether you will or no, 
your men and your horses, and you must travel 
as ostentatiously as Messieurs de Lamartine and 
de Chateaubriand. How are you to go on foot 
with the thermometer at 90 degrees of Fahren- 
heit ; to traverse rivers and torrents ; and carry 
your bed and your kitchen utensils? The three 
travellers had, besides their own steeds, a couple 
of haggage-horses. The proprietors of the five 
ani accompanied them, according to cus- 
tom, to feed and groom them, and attend to the 
wants of themselves and their riders. 

These poor agoyates, or guides, have a hard 
life of it. They sometimes journey for fifty days 
by the side of mounted travellers. They are the 
first to rise, to look after their horses ; they lie 
down to rest after other people are fast asleep. 
They often keep watch over their charge all 
night long, when they are traversing a suspicious 
neighbourhood. They live at their own expense, 
themselves and their horses; they sleep in a 
cloak in the open air; they are exposed to the 
sun and the rain, to the cold of the mountains 
and the heat of the plains ; and after all this 
fatigue, “their lords,” as they call them, give 
them just what they think proper; for they can 
claim nothing beyond the fire of their horses. 
The agoyate travels on foot without tiring; he 
goes through the water without getting wet, 
and frequently he takes his meals without eat- 
ing. He provides for everything; he carries 
about him nails, thread, needles—in short, a 
complete haberdasher’s and druggist’s shop. 
He shoots game, when you have a gun to lend 
him; as you jog along, he gathers by the 
wayside wild shots wherewith to season his 
bread. On approaching your resting-place, he 
plucks a fowl, as he trots by your side, with- 
out seeming to be aware of what he is doing. 
The agoyate has friends in every village, ac- 
quaintances on every road. He knows by 
heart the fords of the streams, the distance of 
the villages, the good paths and the bad ones. 
He never loses his way, rarely hesitates, and, to 
make assurance doubly sure, he shouts to the 
peasants whom he passes, “Brother, we are 
going to such a place; is this the way?” The 
term brother is still in universal usage, as in 
the good old times of Christian charity, although 
it has lost somewhat of its force; for it is not 
uncommon to hear say, “Brother, you are a 
scoundrel! Brother, 1 will give you what you 
won't like !” 

The agoyate’s horses, which are let out for 
three shillings and ninepence per day, and are 
paid the half of that during a halt, are ve: 
ugly animals, and more obstinate than a 
the mules of Andalusia; but unwearied under 
fatigue, patient, sober, intelligent, and capable 
of walking on needles’ points, or climbing up 
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a top-gallant mast. M. About’s charger bore|the departments of France are more populous 
a fam than this kingdom. The Greek race forms the 


likeness to Rosinante, although his 
owner had christened him Epaminondas. He 
was so long that you could not see the end 
of him, and as lean as the skeleton horse of 
a German ballad. The number of his faults 
could never be counted. One day, he would 
get into a passion, and run away with his 
rider; the next, he would stick his four feet 
in the ground, and remain there a fixture, like 
atree. He could never pass a house without 
trying to rub his rider’s leg against it; and 
when he was passing between two walls, his 
only regret was that he could not grate the two 
legs against them at once. Sand attracted him 
irresistibly; every dusty road invited him to 
stretch himself out on the flat of his back; yet 
the water of a brook produced on him exactly 
the same effect. He paid no attention to the 
bit, was indifferent to the whip, and the most 
energetic kicks with the heel were reasons which 
had no persuasive force for him. Nevertheless, 
his rider felt a ittle affection for him, in remem- 
brance of sundry rugged bits of road which could 
not have been traversed without his assistance. 

If you come at last to love your horse, you 
soon adore your gary” On this occasion, 
the agoyate in chief had the honestest counte- 
nance that man ever bore. His name was 
Leftéri, that is, Free, and never name was more 
appropriate. He paid his employers a thousand 
attentions with so much dignity and so grand an 
air, that you would swear he was rendering the 
service out of pure politeness, and not to gain a 
livelihood. 

After M. About’s return to Athens, he was 
visited by the naval officers who had introduced 
him to the classic land. After laughing to their 
hearts’ content at his black hands and his face, 
which the sun had scorched brick-red, ‘‘ Well,” 
they said; “and Greece? What of lovely 
Greece?” “Faith, messieurs,” was the reply, 
“IT maintain that it deserves that name. It is 
neither so naked nor so sterile as you described 
it. Handsome trees and verdant landscapes are 
to be found there, if you take the trouble to look 
for them. Besides, sterility has its beauty as 
well as abundance; it has even, unless 1 am 
mistaken, a more original kind of beauty. 
Granted, that Greece does not resemble Nor- 
mandy. Perhaps it was more wooded, greener, 
and fresher in ancient times. It would not be 
difficult to reclothe the whole of Greece with 
verdure; it is a mere question of time and 
money. But, would that make Greece more 
beautiful? I doubt it. The Acropolis of 
Athens, which is the most admirable rock in 
the world, is a hundred times handsomer in 
summer, when the sun has burnt up the herbage, 
than in the month of March, when it is studded 
with ae of green. If an enchanter or a 
capitalist were to transform the Morea into a 
Lower Normandy, he would obtain for his re- 
compense the unanimous malediction of every 
artist.” 

The population of Greece is about nine hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants. Some of 








great majority of the nation. This is a fact 
which has been attempted to be called in ques- 
tion. According to a certain paradoxical school, 
there are no longer any Greeks in Greece; the 
whole population is Albanian, that is to say, 
Slavonian. It is easy to see the tendency of 
such a doctrine, which transforms the sons of 
Aristides into fellow-citizens of the Emperor of 
Russia. 

But it suffices to be possessed of eyes to dis- 
tinguish the Greeks, an acute and delicate people, 
from the course and clownish Albanians. The 
Greek race has degenerated the least in the 
world, and the tall young folks with slender 
figures, oval countenances, quick eyes, and 
wide-awake intellects, who fill the streets of 
Athens, really do belong to the family which 
supplied models to Phidias. It is true that the 

ar of Independence yw the aaa ae part 
of the population. Since Greece has become 
free, she has repeopled herself; but it has been 
by the accession of Greek families. A great 
number of Northern Greeks, the flower of the 
mountaineers who commenced the revolt, expa- 
triated themselves, and settled in the kingdom 
which they had founded with their blood. These 
mountaineers, these former rebel or brigand 
chiefs wt brigandage was one of the forms 
which that war vga have imported into 
Athens itself the singular manners of their 
home. With the other chiefs who formerly in- 
habited the Morea, they form the most original 
and the most highly-coloured portion of the 
Greek people. They give themselves the title 
of Pallicares, that is, “ Brave.” They remain 
faithful to the national costume, and proudly 
wear the red cap, the golden vest, and the white 
petticoat. They ride horses saddled and bridled 
after the Turkish fashion ; they go about armed, 
and followed by a train of armed men. Their 
houses bear a slight resemblance to fortresses, 
and their domestics, selected from their old sol- 
diers or their farmers, compose a little army. 
They largely exercise a ruinous hospitality: 
every one of their countrymen who comes to 
Athens finds open house; that is, the shelter of 
a shed every night, and bread and somethi 
besides at every meal. When they visit eac 
other, they imitate the reserved taciturnity of 
the Turks, talk little, smoke much, and drink 
multitudinous cups of coffee. They salute each 
other by laying the hand on the breast; their 
* Yes” is a forward inclination of the head, 
their “ No” a backward movement of the same. 
Their speech is interlarded with Turkish words, 
which render it difficult to understand. Some 
of them even speak Turkish; most know a few 
words of Italian; none know French, and all 
are proud of their ignorance in that respect. 

Their wives, without being positively secluded, 
go out but little. They are ignorant, timid in 
society, and always trembling before him whom 
they call their lord. They wear the national 
cap, and are ignorant of the use of stays. 

The Phanariots—who, in the days of bondage, 
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peopled the famous Phanar quarter of Constan- 
tinople—dress in the French fashion, and ride 
in English saddles. They speak a refined dialect 
of Greek ; they know French and often several 
other languages; they resemble other Europeans. 
Their wives are ladies who procure their gowns 
from Paris. Ina hundred years, more or less, 
there will be no more Pallicares. At present 
the whole Greek race is divided into two nations, 
one of which is insensibly amalgamating with 
the other. The black coats will be the lords of 
the future. 

Between the Pallicares and the Phalariots, but 
nearer to the latter, must be classed the islanders. 
Theyare all either sailors or merchants; generally 
both at once. They wear the red cap with a - 
ticular fold, the short vest and immense pantaloon 
of the Turks. It is a fact worthy of remark that 
the pretended national costume of the Greeks is 
borrowed either from the Turks or the Albanians. 
King Otho, to prove his patriotism and to make 
himself popular, used to wear on holidays the 
dress of a Slavonian people ; and the sailors of 
Hydra, to distinguish themselves from the bar- 
barians of the west, adorn their persons with a 
Turkish costume. 

All Greeks, of whatever condition, and of 
whatever origin, shave their cheeks and chin, 
and retain the moustache. They let their beard 
grow when they are in mourning. Dandies who 
wear whiskers after the European cut are un- 
favourably looked upon by good citizens. It is 
good taste amongst the Pallicares to tighten the 
waist. They are stay-wearing men, and, as the 
Greek race is as lean and sinewy as the Turkish 
race is stout and heavy, on beholding the people 
assembled in a public square, you might fancy 
yourself in the midst of the wasps of Aristo- 
phanes. 

With the rich Pallicares, domestic life is 
not without a certain grandeur. One day, at 
Mistra, M. About went to present a letter of 
introduction to a young deputy who had re- 
ceived a completely French education, who 
speaks French, who goes to the Chember in a 

uropean dress, but who, in the country, scru- 
pulously observes the ancient customs of his 
native Tand. The person sought for had left 
home in the morning, and would not return till 
evening, but might be found in the public 
square. His mother received the visitor with 
the cordial dignity of a Penelope doing the 
honours of her palace to one of Ulysses’s guests. 
She was surrounded by five or six servant 
women, to whom she distributed their respective 
tasks. Beneath the portico, a score of young 
men, armed and unarmed, played, chatted, or 
slumbered: they were friends or relatives of the 
family. It was like dropping into the Odyssey 
—into the midst of that heroic life of which 
Homer has given so exact a portrait that you 
may verify it me 4 day. 

The beauty of the Greek race is so cele- 


brated, and travellers so confidently expect to 


find in Greece the progeny of the Venus of 
Milo, that on entering Athens they believe 
themselves mystified. The Athenian women 





are neither handsome nor well made ; they have 
neither the intellectual countenances of French, 
the full and opulent beauty of Roman, nor the 
oy and morbid delicacy of Turkish women. 

n the town, nothing is to be seen but ugly 
females, with snub noses, flat feet, and shape- 
less waists. 

The reason is, that _— years Athens 
was only an Albanian village most the 
entire population of Attica then consisted, and 
still consists, of Albanians. Three leagues away 
from the capital are villages which scarcely un- 
derstand Greek. Athens has been rapidly colo- 
nised by men of every nation and every race; 
which explains the ugliness of the Athenian 
type. Handsome Greek girls, who are rare 
are only to be met with im certain rivileged 
islands, or in secluded recesses of the moun- 
tains, where invasion has never penetrated. 

The men, on the contrary, are handsome and 
well-made throughout the kingdom. Their lofty 
stature, their slender person, their lean counte- 
nance, their long and aquiline nose,and their large 
moustache, give them a martial air. ‘They some- 
times retain up to the age of seventy their small 
waist and their easy and graceful carriage. Cor- 
pulence is a misfortune unknown to them. 

The pure Greek race is dry, sinewy, and sharp, 
like the country which maintains it. The drainin 
of a few marshes would suffice to suppress al 
epidemic fevers, and to make the Greeks the 
healthiest people in Europe, as they are the 
most temperate. The consumption of one 
English labourer would supply, in Greece, a 
family of six persons. The rich are perfectly 
satisfied with a dish of vegetables for their re- 
past ; the poor, with a handful of olives or a 
morsel of salt fish. The whole nation eats meat 
once a year—at Easter. 

Drunkenness, so common in cold countries, 
is an extremely rare vice amongst the Greeks. 
They are t drinkers ; but water-drinkers. It 
would make their conscience uneasy to pass a 
fountain without drinking at it; but if they do 
go to the public-houses, it is to gossip. The 
cafés of Athens are full of customers, and at all 
hours; but they consume no strong liquors. 
They call for a halfpenny cup of coffee, a glass 
of water, fire to light their cigarettes, a news- 
paper, and a set of dominoes; with that, they 
will amuse themselves the whole day long. 
During two years’ residence, M. About never 
once met with a man drunk in the streets, 
and believes that all the drunkards in the king- 
dom might be counted very speedily. 

If sobriety were not natural to the people, it 
would be imposed upon them by the climate. 
Under a burning sky, a few drops of liquor suf- 
fice to prostrate a man. The English garrison 
at Corfu, says M. About, gets tipsy every day 
with its ration of wine; the French sailors sta- 
tioned at the Pireus, fancying they are only 
taking refreshment, fuddle themselves abomi- 
nably ; and if everthe Russians become masters 
of Greece, they will be obliged, under pain of 
death, to condemn themselves to sobriety. 

It may be stated that the Greek people have 
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no propensity to any kind of debauch, and that 
they use all pleasures with equal moderation. 
Their passions are not violent. The Greeks cer- 
tainly are capable of love and hatred ; but neither 
their hatred nor their love are blind. They do 
good and evil after reflection, and their most 
extreme proceedings are always guided by rea- 
soning. The will not kill their enemy until 
they have made sure of impunity. Consequently, 
madness is a very rare disease. An hospital for 
the blind has been lately built in Athens; they 
will never want to build a Bedlam for maniacs. 

The Greeks have exactly sufficient passion to 
set in action the amount of talent they possess. 
They are as talented as any people in the world, 
and there is no intell labour of which they 
are incapable. They comprehend quickly and 
well; they learn with marvellous facility what- 
ever it is their interest to know. It is probable 
that they are not very apt at highly speculative 
science ; some centuries may pass before Greece 
produces metaphysicians or algebraists: but 
Greek workmen will learn even a difficult trade 
in a few months; young commercial men 
rapidly manage to speak five or six languages ; 
students in law, medicine, and theology speedily 
acquire the knowledge requisite for their pro- 
fession ; every mind is open to receive every 
sort of useful information: the love of gain 
is a master who will one day teach them every 
art. 
They study through necessity; they also 
study through vanity. A people gifted with 
intelligence and self-esteem is a people of which 
we never need despair. They learn, well or ill, 
ancient Greek, to convince themselves that they 
are the descendants of the Hellenes ; they study 
their own history in order to have a subject 
for boasting. They educate themselves out of 
pure curiosity, and they are equally eager to 
tell what they know, and to learn what they do 
not know. 

Every intelligent man is proud of his man- 
hood and jealous of his liberty. When the 
Russians have begun to think, they will refuse 
to be obedient. The Greeks detest obedience. 
The love of liberty must be very deeply planted 
in their souls, not to have been eradicated by so 
many centuries of slavery. 

The nature of the country is singularly favour- 
able to the development of individualism, Greece 
is cut up into an infinity of fractional parts by 
mountains and by the sea. This ge hical 
arrangement formerly facilitated the division of 
the Greek people into small states, independent 
of each other, which constituted, as it were, so 
many complex individuals. In each of these 
states the citizen, instead of allowing himself to 
be absorbed by the collective existence on the 
city, jealously defended his personal rights and 
his own proper individuality. If he felt himself 
menaced by the community, he found a refuge 
on the sea, amidst the mountains, or in a neigh- 
bouring state which adopted him. 

Thanks to the sea and to the mountains, it 
was in vain to subjugate Greece; she still re- 
mained free. The Archipelago has never wanted 





for pirates; the mountains have never wanted 
for brigands or clephts. The two southern penin- 
sulas of the Morea have ever remained unsub- 
dued. The Mavromichalis, bers of Magne, ad- 
ministered themselves the whole of this district, 
and paid to the Turks only a derisive tax, which 
the fiseal agent came trembling to the frontier 
to receive. They held out to him, at the point 
of a drawn sabre, a purse containing a few pieces 


of — 

The mountaineers of Magne are rude and un- 
cultivated, like their country. They eat acorns, 
as did formerly the inhabitants of Dodona. The 
sweet acorns of the valanede oak are not an 
unbearably unpleasant food. The Maniotes 
oe a peculi which approaches 
closely to ancient Greek ; their pronunciation is 
different from that of the Athenians. Their 
dances and their customs belong to them exclu- 
sively: it is even stated that their religion 
retains traces of paganism. 

They are, with the clephts of Acarnania, the 
most courageous, also the most robust, of all the 
Greeks. The porters and the delvers of Athens 
are Maniotes; they do their work with no great 
skill, but they have shoulders capable of carrying 
anox. When Beulé was searching for antiqui- 
ties in the Acropolis, he confided the direction of 
the undertaking to two workmen: one was ac- 
tive, clever, and fond of loitering; he was Athe- 
nian. The other was heavy, powerful, and inde- 
fatigable ; he was a Maniote. It was like a re- 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, with | 


Athens and Sparta face to face. 


Travellers rarely penetrate into Magne; for 
Laconia has always — richer in virtues than 
in works of art, and the only antiquities to be 
found there are the manners. The inhabitants 
are, as formerly, brigands and hospitable. A 
stranger who is known to nobody is sure to re- 
turn without his | Get a recommenda- 
tion to a Maniote of some little influence, and 
you may travel the whole country through with- 
out its costing you a ing. Your host will 
send you on to all his friends. You will be con- 
ducted from village to village, and in the poorest 
house they will kill a lamb in your honour. It 
is well known how affable the English are to the 
stranger who is presented to them, and how 
cold to him who presents himself. The Maniotes 
have the same merit, and the same defect, a 
little exaggerated; they carry their affability as 
far as kissing, and their coldness up to gunshots, 
In spite of these trifling blemishes, they are the 
most interesting of all their compatriots, because 
they are the most manly. 

The Greeks marry young. Marriage is the 
subject of conversation amongst young _— 
sixteen years of age. They marry somew 
inconsiderately, and without any certain pros- 
pects. If they delayed taking a wife until they 
were sure of-being able to maintain her, the 
population would diminish. Marriage is a purely 
religious act. The betrothal, another religious 
ceremony, has almost as sacred a character as 
marriage. In certain cantons—in Missolonghi, 
for instance—a betrothed young man enjoys 
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all the rights of a husband. They delay the cele- 
bration of the union until the promise of its first 
fruits. If the future bridegroom, after the con- 
scientious celebration of his betrothal, were to 
draw back from completing his engagement, his 
refusal would cost him his life. A story is told of 
a betrothed young man who took refuge on board 
a Portuguese ship on the eve of his wedding. 
He died at Lisbon of a stab with a knife. 

If it is difficult to break off a marriage which 
is not yet completed, nothing is easier than to 
undo it when once it is done. The papas, or 
— are not incorruptible, and, if you know 

y which end to handle them, will contrive to 
discover in the most regular union five or six 
informalities sufficient to annul the marriage. 
After having lived with your wife forty years, 
they will make it a point of conscience to de- 
clare that you have been erroneously married, 
and that the person in question is nothing to 
you. But it costs very dear, as Panurge says. 
If it pleases you to have been married, whilst 
it displeases you to be married still, divorce 
shines for all the world. Certain ladies are to 
be seen in Athens who have been divorced three 
times, and who could ask their three husbands 
to dinner without the public’s having a right 
to find fault with them. But divorce is a 
luxury which humble people scarcely ever in- 
dulge in. The rural districts are tenanted by 


exemplary households. The honest creatures 

pass their lives without passion and without 

a Once married, the most elegant pea- 
rl ta 


sant-gi kes no trouble to please even her 
husband; her whole pleasure and her great 
glory consist in rearing the greatest possible 
number of children. She is perfectly satisfied 
with her own appearance if she can take a walk 
on Sunday, preceded by her husband, and fol- 
lowed by five or six of her progeny. She takes 
no care to hide or sustain the formidable source 
whence the whole little family have drawn their 
sustenance. She advances with majestic and 
protruding step, like a goose. The song says, 
“Sink down, ye mountains, that I ma “behold 
Athina—Athina my beloved, who walks like a 
oose |” 

Mothers of families have a profound pity for 
women who have the misfortune to-be without 
children. When journeying, the travellers were 
asked by all the men whether they were married ; 
by the women, if their mothers had many chil- 
dren. It is said that when King Otho was 
was going about the country with his young 
queen, to show her to the people, the wife of a 
demarque, or mayor, who came to compliment 
her sovereign, tapped her unceremoniously on 
the stomach, asking, “ When are you going to 
give us an heir ?” 

The rivalry of the mothers of families ought, 
in twenty years, to have doubled the population 
of the kingdom ; but the fever has put things in 
order. In summer, children die off like flies. 
Those who survive are mostly spindle-shanked 
and pot-bellied until they attain their thirteenth 
or fourteenth year. The parents rescue all they 
can, and don’t overtask themselves in bewailing 





the rest; they know that up to thirteen years 
their children’s existence is precarious. A high 
functionary was once asked how many children 
he had had. He answered, reckoning them on 
his fingers, ‘‘ Eleven or twelve; I don’t know 
exactly. I have seven left.” 

Under the Turkish domination, the mother, 
when she could write, kept the register of her 
family, She took note of the date of the birth 
of each of her children. Unfortunately, all 
mothers were not women of letters; besides, 
papers fly away, in spite of the proverb Litera 
scripta manet, “what is written remains.” 
Consequently, a considerable portion of the 
Greek people do not know their own age. Whien- 
ever Petros, the servant, was asked how old he 
was, he replied imperturbably, “ My mother 
wrote it down, but she lost the paper.” 

This blissful ignorance allows people to grow 
young again with impunity. When the said 
Petros went to procure passports for his two 
employers (his juniors) and himself, he called 
one thirty-five and the other forty, carefully re- 
serving for his own use the charming age of five- 
and-twenty. 

From these specimens, it will be evident that 
M. About’s book is one of those whose intrinsic. 
interest is greatly increased by unforeseen and 
accidental circumstances happening after publi- 
cation. It is so able, and so much to the point, 
that we shall be surprised if, now, it is not trans-- 
lated entire into English. 





SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 

Ir has been stated that to register the exact 
condition of the moral health of the age is one 
of the dearest functions of a Small-Beer Chro- 
nicler. A curious change in that moral health | 
has now to be placed on record. We are getting. 
undecided. 

It is a fair question whether we are not obey- 


ing the injunction contained in the saying,. || 


“ Look. before you leap,” too implicitly and too 
literally. The increased facilities for discussion 
which exist in the present day ; the temper of 
the times, which takes nothing for granted; the 
singular diffusion of a certain amount of clever- 
ness and knowledge—are not these things leading 
us a little astray? Are we not getting into the 
habit of examining the leap we are going to take, 
so long and so carefully, as that we are gradually 
getting into astate in which it is alllooking and 
no leaping? Is there any proceeding of im- 
portance (it may be worth considering) which 
may not be proved to be dangerous, if all the 
contingencies connected with it be examined 
and dwelt upon? Is there any leap more com- 
plicated than one consisting of a low hurdle in 
the middle of a meadow, which may not, under 
some circumstances, turn out a break-neck 
affair ? Here is a man committing a murder in 
the next field to the one in which I find myself. 
I want to get to the rescue, and I ride up to the 
next hedge intending to leap it. I must look 
first through. Here is a high bank, a rail on 
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the top of it, a ditch beyond; my horse may be 
able to clear it, but the ground looks rather 
slippery just here. Suppose he was to strike 
that rail with his hoofs; suppose he miscal- 
culated his spring, and did not clear the ditch ; 
suppose the ground on the other side were to 
prove wanting in firmness. I will go and look 
at the gate. The screams in the next field are 
getting fainter, by the by, and it is desirable to 
decide. The gate is awfully high; it has spikes 
on the top bar, and the ground is covered with 
loose flints. Impossible to think of it. Sup- 
pose I get off and crawl through the hedge, or 
get over the gate; but then I should be so 
much more useful on horseback. I should inti- 
midate the murderer; I should be able to 
pursue him. Stay, now I hear no cries—all is 
over—what a dreadful state of things! 

When it becomes needful for us to form an 
opinion on some question of importance, how ter- 
rible in these days are the throes of indecision we 
go through, as we examine every side of the ques- 
tion, and as each side in turn seems to have “so 
much to say for itself.” What is the ordinary 
course of a modern attempt to “come to a con- 
clusion?” Suppose—it is not too much to sup- 
pose—a Railway accident; and we want to 
find out the origin and cause of it with a view 
to our future security. An inquiry is set on 
foot, and a vast amount of evidence is brought 
forward. But oh! the contradictory nature of 
that evidence! Each witness in turn takes his 
view of the matter, and, as each has generally 
a separate interest of his own in the case, this is 
not wonderful. Mystified and bewildered, we 
turn to the columns of the Times for counsel, 
and we find it. Here is a letter from an eminent 
engineer, clear, lucid, evidently right, which 
explains the whole thing. Thank you, Mr. 
Piston, C.E., we understand it all. Do we? 
In the next number of the Times is a letter 
from another eminent engineer, also clear, also 
lucid, also evidently right, and taking quite 
another view of the matter. Every day a new 
letter from a new authority contradicts all that 
has gone before, until at last, when every view 
of the case has been finally proved outrageous, 
the discussion is given up, simply because some 
other accident or offence has turned up in the 
mean time, and space is wanted for the same 
number of contradictions about that. 

I dare say there are people who carry this 
“spirit of inquiry” into their own private affairs 
ol act on it, or rather abstain from acting on 
it, habitually. 

Great crimes, the guilt or innocence of con- 
victed murderers, the desirableness of certain 
metropolitan improvements, the existence of 
will-o’-the-wisps, and many more small and great 
matters, are discussed after this fashion. Every 
man has his say. Every writer contradicts the 
previous writer. Every man’s facts are right 
for a day, and are proved to be wrong as 
soon as next morning’s light dawns and next 
morning’s paper comes out. What a state we 
got into about those accursed approaches to the 
Great Exhibition of 62, what discussions, and 
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statements of opinion, what facts, what con- 
tradictions decorated that controversy! What 
did we do? Nothing; and the road was blocked 
up and impassable, as was predicted. So some- 
body was right, at any rate. 

As to the railway-accident discussions, they 
would be—if it were not for the serious issue at 
stake — simply farcical. When the horrible 
details of some specially dreadful disaster have 
been given, comes invariably the announcement 
that “ a most rigid inquiry will take place as to 
the cause of the accident.” Such an inquiry does 
take place, but what of it? Are any regulations 
made to prevent the recurrence of such acci- 
dents? Not in the least. Everything goes on 
as before, and by-and-by something worse takes 
place. Need such things be? Do accidents 
happen to royal trains ? 

he great criminal enigma which most men are 
now labouring to solve, is one which has elicited 
as many contradictory statements as any that 
has come up of late years, and has developed this 
peculiar temper of the times with especial force. 
Between penal servitude on the one side, and 
transportation on the other, we have remained 
with suspended judgment, like Garrick between 
tragedy and comedy, or a certain useful do- 
mestic animal between two bundles of hay. The 
objections to both of these two ways out of the 
difficulty have been so obvious, have been re- 
presented to us so clearly, and seem so inse- 
parable, that we are perfectly unable to make up 
our minds. I believe the reason of all this to be a 
very simple one. We are getting to look for 
perfection while living in an imperfect world. 
We cannot make up our minds to accept a defect. 
I believe that in every human work, and every 
human system, there must exist, not one, but 
two or three very serious defects, and I be- 
lieve that in the accepting of those defects openly 
and courageously, lies the secret of attaining as 
much success as is here attainable. It is better 
to stand pledged to a system which has the 
eatest good in it, and the greatest defects, 
than to try by a succession of compromises to 
hammer out an arrangement which may perhaps 
have none of those marked disfigurements, but 
which has no marked advantages either, and is 
weak and faulty everywhere. The advantages 
of a system are like the beauties of a character : 
inseparable from its defects. If we for ever 
looking and never leaping philosophers had the 
creation of human characters, we should have 
no geniuses, no menof marked virtues qualified 
by serious faults. We should shrink, in making 
up our man, from gifting him with noble qua- 
lities implying the presence of dangerous qua- 
lities too; and we should clip and prane him 
into a pattern succeeding a little here, and 
failing a little there, and showing himself in 
no respect worth the trouble he cost. 

Much after this timorous fashion we tried to 
compose a system for treating our convicts. So- 
ciety was not to be shocked and made miserable 
by violent punishments, on the one hand. On 
the other, it could not bear the thought that a 
fellow-creature was to be given up as a hope- 
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less criminal, was to wear a prison-dress for life, 
and was to have no hope of a different career hel 
out to him. Again, there were terrible defects 
connected with the old plan of transporting, and 
those could not be endured either. So we 
hammered out our Home-Convict system. It 
was adapted to meet everybody’s views, and it 
was to be free from everybody’s objection. Ii 
has unfortunately proved a very considerable 
failure. 

And so we come back to the dismal convic- 
tion that if we would have a system which is to 
be effective, we must have one that is defective 
as well. Hither we must be made wretched 
by the thought that a certain number of hu- 
man creatures are leading a life of all but hope- 
less servitude and confinement, and are under- 
going real punishment: or we must face the 

orrors of a penal settlement, trying, however, to 
reduce them as much as may be—or we must 
put up with a worse defect still, and live ina 
town where there is no safety for life and pro- 
perty, and where abominations go on that are a 

isgrace to a country which prefers such very 
lofty claims as England does to a high and ex- 
ceptional civilisation. We must choose: there is 
no help for it. 

A great deal is gained, when we have a dif- 
ficult question to settle, if we can only manage 
to simplify it. Let us try. 

There have always been, there are at present, 
and it is probable that there always will be, 
some members of the community who refuse 
to conform to the laws which the rest obey ; who 
will not work for their living; who hate all 
wholesome restraints; who "relish the licence 
and excitement that belong to the career of 
the ruffian. It is unnecessary to examine here, 
how and why these men are what they are. 
These bad people exist, and they exist by prey- 
ing on the honest members of our society. 

What are we to do with these bad subjects ? 
Probably, when a man is brought home to his 
family in a state of insensibility, with half his 
teeth knocked out, and his face “ looking as 
if it had been seamed with fire,” it is the opinion 
of those near and dear to the injured man that 
the useless degraded irreclaimable savage who 
has done this wicked act, should ‘be promptl 
got rid of out of a world where he is not waned, 
and hung up on a gibbet, as a terror to other 
evil-doers. Probab y, when a good man, a legis- 
lator, and useful member of society, is so 
changed by the nervous shock of one of these 
shameful night attacks made in the heart of the 
best part of London, that the mere sudden 
opening of a door is a terror to him, and he is 
obliged to leave his home and the sphere of 
his usefulness, and try what change and travel- 
ling will do to mend his broken nerves—pro- 
bably, those who know and love the man, who 
watch him, and note his sufferings, are of opi- 

_nion that hanging is rather too good for the 
wretches who have wrought this mischief. 
There are many people who would argue thus, 
and not unreasonably. There are many men who, 
if they had shot one of these ruffians, would not 





feel any very serious oppression of conscience, 


d| but would rather be of opinion that they had 


“done the state some service.” It may be 
a grave question whether, in cases of brutai 
violence to the person, and when the crime is 





committed by a confirmed felon, capital punish- | 


ment ought not to be inflicted. But it is one 


which it is useless to diseuss. In this age such 
a solution of the difficulty would not be listened 
to. We cannot 


And so we get a step further. 
hang for ane aneniiedliane offences, and 
the doers of these deeds remain to be punished 
and disposed of somehow. 
Will short but severe punishments do? They 
would be convenient, economical, and would 
satisfy a very natural vindictive feeling which is 
daily getting stronger in the public mind; but 
their efficacy is very questionable. Criminals 
are bad calculators. ou cannot overrate in 
this discussion the importance of one phrase 
which is continually in the mouth of the rascal 
—“T'll chance it.” Put before him the most 
terrible punishment that human ingenuity could 
devise, and he will “chance it” rather than give 
himself up to leading a life of industry and re- 
golarity. Why, the man is what he is, because 
e will not lead that life. Short punishments 
may be useful for beginners, or occasional 
offenders, but they are worse than useless in the 
case of the confirmed criminal. He will go on 
“ chancing it” to the end of the chapter, and 
unfortunately wher: he is at large, we, too, going 
out after dark, are obliged to “chance it”— 
whether we get home again with a whole skin. 
Hanging, then, will not do, and short punish- 
ments will not do. Here are two things dis- 
posed of that might hamper us. Are we any 
nearer to the solution of the difficulty? The 
confirmed criminal must be secluded from so- 
ciety. Whether that is done by transportin 
him, or by keeping him in penal suvineio~anl 
hard penal servitude—at home, is, so far as so- 
ciety is concerned, unimportant. While punish- 
ing and secluding him, can we not utilise him ? 
Ts slave-labour of no use? These men have for- 
feited all claim to their misused liberty, and are 
of right slaves. There are thousands of them. 
Surely thousands of slaves ought, instead of 
being an incubus, to be a valuable property. 
Wherever there is hard work to be done, we 
should send the slaves to do it; and as to 
wardens to keep them at it, how could our sol- 
diers be better employed than im acting in such 
capacity? A life of continual watchfulness, and 
with some amount of risk connected with it, 
is the right life for a soldier. Each regiment 
would only be employed in this service for a 
time. The continual changing of troops would 
be, for many reasons, a matter of necessity. 
Wherever slave-labour is wanted, these men 
who have forfeited their freedom should be sent. 
If you want to form a settlement in one of our 
colonies, send your slaves to that colony, and 
send your soldiers to take care of them. Ifyou 
want to build fortifications at home, turn this 
great brute force in that direction. There 
should be a careful discrimination used in 
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selecting the men for home service and foreign 
service. It would seem, at first sight, as if the 
worst criminals should be those selected for 
transportation ; but perhaps the really desperate 
character, the foul and irreclaimable ruffian, 
should be kept et home, where prisons are strong, 
and where the resources of justice are numerous 
and irresistible: where it is hard to find oppor- 
tunities of plotting, and harder still to carry a 
plot out. Transportation is a chance for a man, 
and it should be awarded to the less desperate 
class of criminals, of whom there is, perhaps, 
some sort of hope. Society has little to do with 
merely retaliating on these men for their offences 
against it. It has to protect itself against them. 
We say of such and such a man, * We know 
that if his prison bars were removed he would 
go out to molest mankind.” And so we come 
to the conclusion that his prison bars must be 
kept hard and fast and strong, and we are not 
to be taken in because he assumes an amiable 
look behind them, nor are we to take the obe- 
dience of one whose interest it is to obey, for any 
indication of reform. 

What we have asserted is : 

1. That the habitual criminal is hopeless, or 
that the chances of his reform are so infiniti- 
simal as not to be worth taking into account. 

2. That short punishments are of little avail, 
and rarely useful. 
| 3. That warnings also are of small avail— 
| punishments, however severe, rarely deterring 
| the criminal from acts of crime. 

4. That he must be secluded from society. 

What we want done is: 

1. That the habitual criminal should be kept 
in perpetual restraint. 

2. That in the exceptional case of his reform- 
ing, the rules of his ticket-of-leave should be 
rigidly enforced. 

3. That those men who have forfeited their 
liberty should be regarded in the light of bond- 
servants, and that their services should be ap- 

lied wherever slave-labour would be useful, at 
1ome or abroad. 

_ 4. That these bond-servants should be made 
to work so hard, as that their services should be 
really useful and remunerative. 








THE NEW YEAR IN RUSSIA. 


It is awfully cold; so cold that the very out- 
casts in the street are too cold to beg; they 
shrink, utterly blasted by the deadly chill of the 
air, into holes and corners, and lie shuddering. 
First, we had a hard frost some six weeks ago ; 
then it rained for a single night, and froze again 
in the morning. The streets were iced all over, 
and looked as they might have done if covered 
with ground-glass. Then, it snowed again, a 
fine dust-like snow, with a wild wind that tore 
into the very hearts of trees, and shattered the 
stately masts of many a ship on the frozen sea. 
Then, down came a soft rain again, sufficient to 
make the snow uneven and spoil its virgin white- 
ness. This rain lasted a few hours, and the 
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iron frost came back once more, windless but 
terrible. No furs have a chance against this 
dreadful oold of the Epiphany. 

Yesterday the streets were all deserted. The 
beautiful town and its stately buildings seemed 
like a city of the dead ; or one that had been 
smitten by some fearful plague ; or one of the 
dream cities which the Eastern story-tellers talk 
about, in the rambling tales of enchantment 
with which they amuse the bazaars of Herat 
and Cabool. It is dangerous to walk about the 
streets, they are so slippery ; and it is hard even 
to balance oneself and crawl along with the help 
of astick. The droschkies have ceased to ply, 
and the thermometer inarks nearly thirty degrees 
below zero. 

These difficulties, which seemed insurmount- 
able at noonday on the thirty-first of December, 
are all laughed to scorn before midnight. The 
whole town is alive with hubbub towards nine 
o’clock in the evening; and for the next three 
hours no gayer scene is to be foundin the world | 
than that which is passing in every town of 
Russia. The whole population appears to wake 
up. The smartest carriages and harness are 
brought out, and the air rings with the cheerful 
ery of coachmen as they drive rapidly along, 
and with the busy tinkling of sledge bells. 
Everybody is going everywhere. There is a 
masked ball at the Exchange; and hardly a 
family removed from poverty but has sent out 
invitations to friends and dependents for a 
merry-making. Lights gleam from every win- 
dow, and wherever a door is open music and 
laughter pour through it. 

it midnight, the dancing at the masked ball 
has reached its height, when it is stopped by 
the joyful notes of a trumpet, and, as the clocks 
begin to strike twelve, the stewards of the ball 
advance, followed by waiters bearing trays of 
glasses filled with p Broomall and everybody | 
wishes everybody a happy new year; after 
which, the dancing begins again. The same 
scene passes in private houses, only at the great 
public ball at the Exchange it is gayer and more 
striking. 

Christmas is kept with little festivity in Rus- 
sian cities. Strange to say, it is the only great 
religious festival which seems to pass almost 
unnoticed among the rigid formalists of the 
Greek Church. All the sympathies or the priest- 
hood and the public seem reserved for Easter. 
But there are some curious Christmas obser- 
vances which seem to depend upon very old 
tradition. -The peasantry go to the great 
house, with a large glass star,“on Christmas 
Eve, in remembrance of the star which shone 
over Bethlehem, and guided the wise men on 
their journey from the East to Jerusalem to 
worship the King of Glory, who lay in the 
manger there. The peasants sing caro ending 
with a chorus wishing “ Long life !—Jong life! 


to the | yoo of the house, and when they have 


received money go on their way rejoicing. In 
some places there is also a custom which T have 
never met with elsewhere: children come in 
to the bedrooms before their inmates are up, 
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and scatter corn and grain over the sleepers. 
Perhaps in token that if they praise the Lord, 
“the earth will bring forth her increase, and God, 
even our own God, will give us His blessing.” 
In some places, too, there is a play or mystery 
eer ek by marionettes, portraying the prin- 
cipal events of the life of Christ. This custom 
must be very old, and in Russia it has degene- 
rated into an amusement for children. But the 
Oriental traveller will remember the fierce fana- 
tical excitement which is aroused by a similar 
exhibition among the Sheahs, and of which Aly 
is the chief personage. The play, however, 
being, as I have said, designed for the entertain- 
ment of children, has a queer termination in 
Russia. At the close of the piece, all the nations 
of the earth assemble, and have a good dance in 
the person of their representatives, until sud- 
denly a Cossack arrives and cuts off all their 
heads: which edifies the little folk amazingly. 
In the Eastern mystery a Christian ambassador 
is also introduced to enact some mummery. 
Such entertainments may be traced to very re- 
mote antiquity, long before the Mohammedan 
or Christian era, and are, perhaps, the very 
earliest known among men. 

On New Year’s Eve in Russia, people go out 
of their houses and ask the name of the first 
person they meet. The answer will give them 


the name of the person to whom they are to be 
matried. Great games are played with young 
ladies in this way; and many a pretty gir 
goes blushing to her pillow, and dreams a 


sweet troubled dream that night. Fortune- 
telling is also a prime thing on a New Year’s 
Eve, and cards handled by young fingers tell 
delicious secrets. It is a match-making season, 
a joyous time of jollity and good wishes, kind- 
ness, merry-making, forgiveness, charity with all 
men. The ways of telling fortunes are many. 
Here is a hint for English young ladies next 
Christmas. In Russia, we take little loaves of 
bread. On the little loaves of bread we write 
young ladies’ and gentlemen’s names, and then 
we call in a brisk Tittle hungry dog to gobble 
them up. Those whose names are written on 
the loaves which the little dog has gobbled up, 
will be married before the year is out: the rest 
must wait for a more favourable opportunity. 
Oh, what bright eyes follow the little dog ! 

The little dog is not, however, the only crea- 
ture whose appetite is turned to the service of 
Cupid. A cock, sacred to that young gentle- 
man’s mamma, also plays a part. The names of 
young ladies and gentlemen of marriageable age 
are written on little pieces of paper and placed 
in acircle. Each little piece of paper has several 
a of corn placed upon it to entice the cock. 

hen the bird of birds is carried in, with hearty 
wishes that he may make a good supper; for if 
he leave the contents of a single paper unde- 
voured, there will be an old atl or an old 
bachelor among the company. It is also an un- 
doubted fact, well known to all matrimonially- 
disposed young ladies in Russia, that if a soup- 
plate with a stick across it be placed under 
your bed on New Year’s Eve, Hymen and the 


Graces will come tripping, about the small hours, 
over the tiny bridge, and, whispering in your ear 
the name of tlie person to whom you are to be 
married, will politely present him to you, with a 
hope that he may meet your aptrcbaticn. A 
young lady informs me that she has twice made 
trial of these means of learning the secrets of 
the future; and that on each occasion two 
gentlemen appeared, behaving in the most dis- 
tant manner to each other, as if unacquainted ; 
but, unfortunately, they both had their backs 
turned towards her, and their names she has 
been unable to remember. She has, however, 
informed me confidentially, and under the seal of 
secresy, that she infers from this revelation that 
she will be twice married. It is to be remarked, 
I learn from the same authority, that you must 
not put the soup-plate under the bed yourself; 
but “ acts of kindness and fellow-feeling to- 
wards others, you are to induce some well-wisher 
to do it for you. 

If you take half a sheet of paper, write a 
question on it, fold it in the form of a fan, 
light it at the candle, and hold it upwards per- 
pendicularly until it goes out, and then open 
it against the wall, the lines of the shadow 
will give a true answer. Take some wax, 
melt it in a spoon, pour the contents into 
cold water, take out the hardened lump, and 
its shadow against the wall will answer a mental 
question. Molten lead will serve the same pur- 

ose. 

7 These are the amusements of the young; 
but the old have their more pathetic aad tender 
holiday ways. As the night of New Year’s Eve 
closes in, the housewife busies herself in writin 
prayers for the health and long life of the pe, 
man and his friends. The strips of paper on 
which these prayers are written, are folded up 
and sewn in silken covers about the size of a 
shilling. They are to be worn round the neck 
until next New Year’s Day, aud are charms 
against sickness and evil. When the clock 
strikes twelve, the wife and children rise, and, 
after the patriarchal custom in Russia, kiss the 
house-father’s hand. The wife presents him with 
her little amulet with a prayer and a blessing; 
her kiss and the children’s kisses are returned 
on the forehead; and so to supper and cham- 
pagne—without which, things grave or gay are 
incomplete in Russia. 

On New Year’s Day. in the morning the same 
bitter weather continues, and the same utter 
contempt of it. “As early as nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, the great officers of state and 
public functionaries begin to receive official 
visits, and by ten o’clock the streets blaze with 
uniforms and carriages. All the heads of depart- 
ments wait in gala array upon their chiefs, 
and then the chiefs themselves repair to the 
superior authority. Then, comes high mass 
in the cathedral: a very imposing affair: the 
sonorous chanting mingling with the clatter of 
spurs and scabbards as the military and civil 
officers pour one after another through the 
doors, and stand, a glittering crowd, before the 





high altar. 
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At one o’clock, the officers of the civil service 
jay aside their uniforms, and dress themselves 
in full evening costume to pay private visits. 
The inhabitants of every city in Russia are 
hurrying about on this errand, from one o’cleck 
till five or six. Every one expects a visit from 
all his or her acquaintances on New Year’s Day, 
and these visits must be paid in person, or 
offence will be taken. To be sure, well-disposed 
| people have the grace to say, “ Not at home,” 
or one could never get through the hard work 
of the day : but some tabbies and half-bedridden 
old fellows are glad of the occasion to renew 
their acquaintance with the world ; and the half- 
frozen visitor must unpack himself from his furs 
and submit to be shown through long suites of 
| stifling rooms into one of the temperature of an 
oven, and to talk bald talk for an hour with 
somebody he sees but once a year. 

Towards five o’clock, the rush of carriages 
and the hurrying of footsteps through the streets 
begin to slacken, and at six it is all over. There 
is no particular festivity on New Year’s Night ; 
the crouching outcast passes silently into the 
death swoon; and the dreadful cold smites piti- 
| lessly out of doors, while we gather round our 
| hearths, and keep our homes again. 





FELICIA CROMPTON. 


“Tam Miss Bessie Crompton, Pim,” I said. 
|| I spoke with the dignity of a young lady 
fresh from a boarding-school. I had been at 
the Clergy Daughters’ School for four years, 
being educated for the express purpose of be- 
coming a teacher; yet when my allotted term 
was ended, my sister Felicia, who had been a 
governess herself, decidedly declined the offer 
of the lady superintendent to find me a situa- 
tion, and desired that I should return home at 
once. Yet though I had been absent so long, 
only old Pim, our servant, who had been errand- 
boy to my father’s grammar-school longer than 
{could remember, met me at the station. I 
was almost ashamed of recognising him as he 
waited at the back of the platform, in an anti- 
quated, threadbare black suit of my father’s, 
looking like the embodiment of decrepitude and 
poverty, and blinking with a bewildered, pur- 
lind gaze, at the long train and crowd of pas- 
sengers, like an owl dragged out into the tor- 
menting light of day. I approached him with 
stateliness and distance, to convince bystanders 
that he was nothing more to me than a servant. 
“Lord love you, Miss Bessie, it can’t be 
you!” he exclaimed, instantly reviving from 
sixty to thirty years of age, “the master him- 
self ‘Il not know you again. If you wouldn’t 
be above it, miss, when we’re out of sight, I 
should like to shake hands with you for this 
once; if it’s not too great a liberty. You gave 
old Pim a kiss when you went away.” 

_“Oh, Pim! dear old Pim!” I cried, seizing 
his big hand, covered with a very worn pair of 
my father’s gloves. All the dignity of the 
Clergy Daughters’ School vanished as if it had 





never been. “TI love you just the same, Pim; 
and I’m coming to live at home again, you 
know, so we shall have the old times back.” 
Pim aged into sixty again in a moment, and 
shook his bended head feebly ; halting and flag- 
ging as if unable to keep up with my young, 
impatient step, as he walked a few paces be- 
hind me. When I tried to question him about 
home, he replied reluctantly. Once even he 
roduced a Jew’s-harp, and began to twang a 
oleful tune upon it, as he-had been used to do 
when, as a child, I had asked him unanswerable 
questions ; but, recollecting himself, he replaced 
it in his pocket with a despondent apology, and 
we walked on without further conversation. 
Our home was an old rambling mansion at- 
tached to the Elizabethan Grammar School, of 
which my father had been master for thirty 
years. The endowment was fifty pounds a year, 
and the scholars on the foundation were only 
twelve in number; but, under former masters, 
the school had won something more than mere 
local reputation, and one after another had 
retired, either in possession of a comfortable 
competency, or with the presentation to a 
church - living. College Hill, where the 
school was situated, was one of the oldest 
and narrowest streets in Tamford, and no 
thoroughfare of business; the buildings con- 
sisting chiefly of a row of decaying Teun, 
property in Chancery, and a large, enclosed 
quadrangle, entered by an archway opposite the 
school-house, and surrounded by almshouses for 
twenty-five aged men. The character of the 
street depended altogether upon the condition 
of the school. No surer index was needed than 
its aspect at noon and evening when the scholars 
dispersed; if Tamford Grammar School was 
prospering, the walls echoed to the shrill whoo 
of schoolboys, and the pavements rang wit 
their clattering footsteps, followed by the 
wrathful maledictions of the almsmen. But 
not a sound was to be heard as we entered it, 
save the lagging step of a foundationer, who 
slunk close to the wall, with a sly, insolent, 
sidelong glance at me, as we passed him. In 
the dark shadow of the porch, which stretched 
across the narrow causeway, I saw Felicia watch- 
ing forme. The pale beams of the wintry sun 
glistened through the lattice casement of the 
projecting window of the study over the porch 
upon my father’s snow-white head, which was 
bowed weariedly upon his hands. Neither of 
them moved as 1 appéared, but Felicia’s beau- 
tiful, sad face kindled inte a sudden glow, which 
faded before I had run quickly across the little 
space between us. When 1 threw my arms 
round her neck, she bent her lofty head to mine, 
and kissed me coldly, without a word of welcome. 
We passed on into a bare and empty lobby, 
across which she led me to our old parlour, so 
often pictured and repainted by my imagination, 
that it had become a very pleasant place; not 
grand or gorgeous, for Felicia had hinted gently 
in her letters at a blight of poverty fallen upon 
us, but at least a tasteful, simple, home-like 
sitting-room. The paper was discoloured with 
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damp, and hung in mouldy shreds from the 
blank walls. The long narrow casements were 
uncurtained, and the boarded floor had no carpet, 
except a dingy rug on the hearth; a square, 
uncovered table, where nothing was lying, stood 
in the centre, and four chairs only broke the 
straight line of the low lining of wainscot. The 
room was a large one, and it wore an empty, 
desolate, and chilling aspect. 

* You shiver,” said Felicia, in her soft voice, 
which sounded caressingly though she spoke no 
words of endearment; “there is a fire in the 
schoolroom. We generally sit there now.” 

I had forgotten how low and dark the un- 
lighted passages were, and how bleak-looking 
the whitewashed walls ; and, when the massive 
door of the schoolroom swung heavily from 
Felicia’s hold, I scarcely recognised the lofty 
and spacious hall. It had the look of a 
chapel, with its decorated ceiling high above 
us, and the rostrum of black oak sur- 
mounted by a sounding-board, which stood at 
the opposite end; the fixed desks and forms 
down each side; the horizontal windows with 
diamond lattices and stone casements far 
above; the memorial tablets inscribed with 
the titles of deceased patrons; and the 
doubtful shadows lurking about the furthest 
corners, as if it were not worth while for the 
darkness to leave altogether the ancient room, 
oppressed me with the solemn, eerie feeling of 
being in a church at twilight. I had thought 


of it as a scene of frolic and boyish games ; and 


I turned uneasily to the huge corner fireplace, 
where Felicia was stirring into a blaze a handful 
of smouldering embers. 

“T thought my father would have come 
down,” I said. 

“He is either at his book or asleep,” she 
answered, sighing. 

* Felicia,” I cried, bursting into tears, ‘ what 
is the matter? Is this home? Are you always 
like this ?”” 

Before Felicia could answer, Pim came for- 
ward from an obscure corner, and addressed me 
in a quick, cheerful tone : 

“ Ay, little Miss Bessie,” he said, “it is 
home, but it’s not to be always like this. Bless 

ou, the master’s going to finish his big 
ook, and we shall all ride in our carriage. Or 
Miss Bessie ’Il be certain to marry some grand 
entleman, and make our fortunes. And Mr. 

dward, in Canada, he’il grow money on his 
farm ; ’specially when I go out to him, as I’m 
waiting to do as soon as you’re all settled here. 
Lord love you! Whenever I feel a little down 
in the mouth, I go and read inside Master 
Garforth’s desk. You look here, Miss Bessie, 
what he’s wrote. Here’s ‘Faint heart never 
won fair lady ;’ ‘Hope on, hope ever,’ ‘Never 
say die;’ and this here Latin, my dear, means 
‘Love conquers all;’ and ‘While there’s life 
there’s hope.’ He was a head boy, he was—a 
regular taw; and his desk’s like a chapter out 
of the Bible to me.” 

“But, Pim,” I said, “I did not know——” 
And then tears stopped my utterance. 





**T could not tell you, Bessie,” said Felicia, 
sadly, “when all your letters were looked at 
at school. But we were obliged to have a sale 
to pay our debts; and there are no boys now but 
the foundationers ; and my father, Pim says, is 
getting on with his book. During my absence 
as a governess to the children of Colonel 
Clarke”—here my sister unaccountably checked 
herself—“ he sunk deeper into the fatal habit 
of opium-eating, and now he is so great a 
slave to it that the instruction of the few poor 
burgesses’ sons who came to school, devolye upon 
me. Our affairs were bad enough when you 
went, if you had been old enough to notice. 
And now, dear, we are very poor, and very 
lonely.” 

I suppose Felicia was worn down to this 
lifeless existence; at least she accepted it 
with a grave patience peculiar to herself. Her 
very footstep, languid and inelastic, might have 
been timed to the measured ticking of the 
school-clock, and her low voice never rose or 
fell beyond a certain cadence, which bore in its 
reiterated tone a monotony, as the harping 
burden of some sorrowful song, like Barbara’s 
song of willow. From the household work to 
the schoolroom, where the rough scholars grew 

uiet in her quiet presence, and thence to the 

mshouses, she passed daily in a dull routine, 
with a meek acceptance of these duties, to 
which I could never attain. Only once, dis- 
turbed by some words of mine, there came a 
wistful longing weary look into her blue eyes, 
followed by rare but passionate weeping, be- 
fore which Pim himself was silenced, and re- 
treated into his own corner of the vast school- 
room, whence he watched her with mute anxiety 
and distress. My father spent most of his time 
in the study, amidst a litter of books and papers, 
where he could sleep in peace, unreproached by 
our presence. Sometimes when I went past the 
unfastened door, which had neither latch nor 
lock, singing loudly—for I could still sing when 
the sun shone brightly without—he would start 
at the sound, and seize his pen quickly, like a 
child caught in a fault ; but the nerveless fingers 
relaxed in a moment, and the grey head nodded 
again over the half-written papers, while I stole 
away guiltily, with a sense of shame at having 
seen his miserable disablement and prostration. 

Thus a year and a half passed away, taming 
down the wild pulses of my youth. It was the 
second winter since I had left school, but a 
change was coming now—a very slight change, 
but there was an element of excitement and 
hope in it. Pim had been seeking constant em- 
gare as rural messenger in the post-office, 

y which he would earn fourteen shillings a 
week. Another candidate for the office had 
been recommended, and it was yet uncertain 
whether he would succeed, and to-night he was 
gone to hear the*final decision. My father had 
gone to bed, as his custom was, at nine, and I, 
crouching beside the fire, was watching Felicia, 
as she paced to and fro into the ruddy gleam of 
the fire and back to the cold clear moonlight at 
the upper end of the hall. There was an im- 
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patient tread in her usually measured footstep, 
and I could see that her little hands, roughened 
with coarse work, were denthel-Svetidile to- 
gether, while at every sound without she turned 
sharply towards the door, betraying how eager 
she was for this good fortune, and how in secret 
she chafed at the privations and narrowness of 
our lot. She had just paused for a moment be- 
side me, when we heard the twang of Pim’s 
Jew’s-harp, and she darted back to the door, 
but before she could reach it he entered and 
closed it after him. 

“T’ve got it,” he said, in a voice of agitation; 
“it’s all right. Little Miss Bessie, I’m her 
Majesty’s Rural Messenger to High Overton, 
with fourteen shillings a week. God bless Queen 
Victoria !” 

“Tt’s all right, Miss Crompton,” repeated 
Pim, taking my sister’s hand, “all right, my 
dear. Bless you, we shall be as happy as the 
day altogether, specially of a night, when I’m 
come home. I shall be back in time for any odd 
jobs about the house; only I shan’t see much of 
the master, Lord love him! It was so uncom- 
monly kind of him to write that beautiful recom- 
mendation for me, when he’s so busy with the 
big book. I’m a made man through it, with 
fourteen shillings a week clear.” 

“Tt’s all right, my dears,” he reiterated ; 
“right to atittle. Everything’s right. But I 
shouldn’t have got it without Mr. Garforth. It’s 
been uncommon difficult to keep my temper over 
this business. You wouldn’t believe it, but this 
postmaster—he’s not a Tamford man—asked me 
if I was any blood relation to the master.” 

“ And what did you say, old Pim ?” I asked. 

“Why, I’m afraid I swore a little,” he replied, 
| with a deprecating glance at Felicia, who had 
| come to my side; “I’m afraid I said I’d be 
something’ if I was; but I didn’t mean it.” 
“Pim!” murmured Felicia. 

“T couldn’t help it,” he continued; “he was 
so uncommonly impertinent, *specially about my 
character, though the master himself had written 
that letter for me. Saving your presence, Miss 
Crompton, and yours, Miss Bessie, he went so 
| far as to say he’d been told my father and 
mother weren’t married, and that’s forty years 
ago clear.” 

Felicia’s face flushed with a deep crimson, but 
| Leould not help laughing. 

“That was no fault of yours, Pim,” I said. 

* Just the remark as Mr. Garforth made, Miss 
| Bessie. I didn’t use any bad language then, 
| Miss Crompton. I only said, ‘Sir, it’s a awful 
thing when the Master of us all, who has got 
wisdom and discretion, begins to visit the sins 
| Of the fathers upon the children ; but when a 
man that hasn’t got any sort of wisdom, sets 
about it—— r. Garforth said, ‘True, old 
fellow,’ to me.” 

Felicia’s hand, lying upon my shoulder, rested 
| there more heavily, as she stood silent, with 
drooping head and downcast eyes. In all the 
| large moonlit room there was neither sound 
nor motion, and I felt a superstitious panic 
creeping over me. 


” 





“ What is that, Felicia?” I cried. 

A low gentle tapping at the northern door, 
not as loud as the stroke of a robin’s wing 
against the window, a feeble irregular knock, 
like the beating of a child’s open hand against 
the iron-studded panels, succeeded by a pitiful 
wail, which stole into the quiet room, and filled 
it for a moment with a babyish pleading tone of 
trouble. Felicia shivered as she leaned against 
me, and old Pim stood paralysed, gazing back to 
the dark end of the hall; but when a second 
cry came, a shrill, sharp, passionate scream of 
fright I sprang to my feet, and pushing past 
them both, ran hastily to the door. It was 
bright clear moonlight, and the shadows slanted 
across the street, making alternate spaces of 
light and darkness. Scarcely more soundless 
and deserted was it than in the daytime ; even 
less so, for as I stopped for a moment looking 
out, the cry burst forth again, and I saw the form 
of a little child, pattering swiftly along the pave- 
ment, in the deepest shadows of the school 
walls. I followed the little flying figure, but it 
fled from me in increased fear—a fear so intense 
and overwhelming, that when I caught it, and 
taking it in my arms, sat down on the step of an 
untenanted house, it was long before all my 
caresses and soothing could still the vehemence 
of its sobs. At lengt it lay passive in my arms, 
and I looked up to Felicia, who stood before us, 
the moonlight falling upon her white, grave face, 
and lending a pale glory to her golden hair, like 
a halo round the calm forehead of a saint. 

“Pim is looking for the woman,” she whis- 
pered, as if afraid of being overheard; and she 
stooped down to lay her hand gently on the little 
head lying languidly on my bosom. 

“See how frightened it is, Felicia,” I cried, 
“ the poor little bird. Where can it have come 
from ?” 

* She has been deserted,” answered Felicia, in 
a bitter tone. 

“Deserted? Impossible !” I replied. “ What 
are we to do with it ?” 

“We cannot talk about it here,” she said; 
“take the child in, Bessie, while Pim and I 
look everywhere. We must search every 
corner.” 

So, with the child sobbing itself to sleep in 
my arms, I returned to the old house, and tne 
hearth where I myself had been the last hittle 
infant, the youngest born of our family. I felt 
a deep instinctive love for this wailing, forsaken 
child; and before Felicia and Pim returned, I 
had collected a number of unanswerable argu- 
ments for adopting her into our household, if 
they found no clue to account for her appear- 
ance. 


They came in, utterly foiled. Every nook in 
the quadrangle had been searched, and the doors 
of the almshouses tried, often to the great 
anger of the almsmen within. All the untenanted 


dwellings in the street were apparently empty, 
aud their doors carefully locked; neither sound 
nor sight had hinted anything to them. Only 
one thing could be decided upon, and that we 
resolved unanimously. The child must remain 
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with us till the morning, and then we would 
have a private discussion before my father was 
up, so that we might have a definite plan before- 
hand, which he would not take the trouble to 
interfere with. 

I employed all my eloquence and arguments 
in that discussion, pleading with Felicia to let 
us keep the little waif, and Pim lent his voice 
to mine. 

* Who can tell whose child she may be?” I 
said; “for I am sure she is no common child, 
Felicia. See what a noble face she has. Are 
there no marks upon her clothes ?” 

“None,” said Felicia, who was examining 
them closely ; “they are worn and poor, Bessie.” 

She sighed heavily as she laid down the little 
garments, and stood undecided for a minute, 
watching me feed the child with bread-and-milk, 
which the child was taking hungrily. “I will 
be a mother to it, Felicia. God helping me, I 
will be a better mother than the one that has 
forsaken it, if that be true.” 

Felicia, usually so cold and reticent, fell 
down on her knees before us, and clasped me 
and the wondering child in her arms, murmuring 
in a voice that only I could hear, “ God forgive 
the mother; God pardon the poor, wretched, 
abandoned woman! God help my Bessie !” 


Ever after, life wore a different aspect to me. 
The monotony and gloom were gone. The child, 
after a day or two of fretfulness, became a merry, 
laughing, romping little creature, “gurgling,” 
as Pim called it, about the old house, with a keen 
enjoyment of the sounding, empty rooms. To 
Pim and me she was a priceless treasure. Even 
my father would rouse himself to take her 
upon his knee, and let her fall asleep in his 
arms, himself yielding to the dreamy lethargy, 
which now always brooded over him with heavy 
wings. Only Felicia, allowing herself but a 
hurried notice of the child now and then, re- 
tained the melancholy step and glance of former 
times. We used to have long conversations 
about her at night, when Pim returned from his 
round; canvassing every conjecture that arose 
in our minds, until the subject became the one 
absorbing predominant idea of my brain. I no 
longer avoided the main streets of my native 
town, nor hurried down by-paths to hide my po- 
verty-stricken Sree. 

It was a totally unlooked-for misfortune when 
Pim fell ill, in the spring succeeding this au- 
tumn; but the doctor who attended the alms- 
men said a few days’ rest would set him up 

gain if we could get a substitute for his work. 
his consisted of a walk into the country of 
about seven miles, with no very heavy load of 
letter-bags; only a trustworthy and intelligent 
person was needed. After many objections 
raised at home, and some demur at the post- 
office, 1 was at last allowed to take Pim’s place 
until he fairly recovered. I was young and strong, 
and the walk in the pleasant spring mornings 
and evenings with the long days’ rest in the 
country air, would be good for me. I said to 
Felicia, the early hour at half-past five in the 





morning, and the dusk in the evening, would 
hide me from the curiosity of our townspeople. 

But neither of these circumstances availed 
me in the country, where I met with idle que- 
rists who considered me a fair enigma offered 
for their solution. Yet there was nothing re- 
markable about me. I was common-place and 
insignificant enough to go through my work un- 
noticed; not like Felicia, who moved and spoke 
like a discrowned queen. One woman espe- 
cially, a widow, living about two miles from 
Tamford, waylaid and chatechised me so rigo- 
rously, that in a little time I began to suspect 
her of some sinister meaning. She was born 
to excite suspicion. Such depths of dissimula- 
tion there were in her heavy, slow-moving eye- 
lids; such fraud in the forced smile on her 
thin lips; such lines of cunning on her face. 
She was so humble, too, so affable and insi- 
dious ; and asked me impertinent questions so 
delicately, that I found her worming out all the 
little secrets of our secluded household. I dis- 
like to think of that woman to this day. 

“T have a letter for you,” she said one even- 
ing; “a most important letter, and I wish to 
see you put it safely into your basket, where 
you cannot lose it. Not with the others, please ; 
I should like it kept separate, and posted sepa- 
rate, so that you may remember it particularly.” 

I put it into my own basket to satisfy her, 
and went on my way homewards, very weary, 
and thinking only of the rest by the schoolroom 
fire, with Felicia and our little child. Pim met 
me at the entrance of the town to take my light 
burden from me, and as the child was with him 
we walked on forgetfully and happily enough, 
leaving him to proceed to the post-office. Not 
till I was luxuriating in my anticipated rest, 
with Felicia waiting upon me and little Bell 
busily unlacing my boots, did I remember the 
important letter in my basket. 

f recollect it lying there, in the brightest 
light of our one candle, with the thick, marked 
characters, unlike a woman’s handwriting. An 
idle feeling of curiosity mingled with my irrita- 
tion, and I took it up again to examine it more 
closely. Beneath the thin envelope I deciphered 
this sentence: * The child is safe enough, at 
school with the daughters of a clergyman.” 

Such a clear, decisive clue I had never had 
before. Mrs. Barnett’s inquisitiveness, the 
strange suddenness of her interest in me, the 
familiarity and ease with which she had caught 
the names of our little household, rushed in- 
stantly upon my mind. I kept silence; and, 
before many minutes of thought were passed, I 
determined to conceal my suspicions from Felicia, 
and from Pim if possible ; for I had begun to 
doubt his simple capacity, and I resolved to 
follow out this clue myself. I would waver 
at nothing that would tend to solve the mystery 
of Bell’s birth. Still holding the letter in my 
trembling hand, I was rapidly coming to the 
decision to detain it, when Pim returned, and 
Felicia took it from my reluctant grasp, and sent 
him away again to post it. 

It is a hard thing to confess a crime; harder, 
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perhaps more benlinting, when there is some- 
thing mean in it. A bold, brave, great sin, or 
a soft, passionate error one can recal with a 
kind of palliating tenderness and pity for our- 
selves. hen Pim, a few days alter my dis- 
covery of this apparent clue, was well enough 
to resume his work, and at my earnest soli- 
citation came home to have some breakfast, 
bringing his letters with him, which was trans- 
| gressing a strict rule, and I looked them over, 
and saw a letter in an evidently disguised hand- 
writing, addressed, “ Mrs. Barnett, widow, Tam- 
ford,” with the words, “Try Fazeley,” written 
upon it by the postmaster, do you much wonder, 
that, having no moment for reflection, I with- 
drew it secretly from the bundle, and allowed 
| Pim to proceed on his way without it ? 

The risk of detection was as slight as it pos- 
sibly could be, for the letter had come in this 
morning, and the words “Try Fazeley” would 
lead Mrs. Barnett to suppose that it had been 
| detained in Tamford for one day, that the town 
|| letter-carrier might see if it belonged to any one 
| in his delivery. Pim would confirm this opi- 
| nion if she spoke to him about it. The en- 
velope was not sealed, and could be opened and 
reclosed readily. Yet I hesitated. I followed 
| Felicia about, afraid of being left alone, and 
| watched her sitting placidly at her stitching, 
| with the child at her feet attempting to sew a 
piece of cloth, the pretty little features puckered 
| into lines of painstaking. At last she looked 
| up with grave, childish eyes into Felicia’s face. 
|| _ Will mamma come to-day?” she asked; for 
| I talked often to her of the mother who would 
| come for her some time, and love her more than 
|| we could. 
| “No,” answered Felicia. 

“TI wish she would,” sighed the child, wist- 
| fully; “I’m so tired.” 

That decided me. I went back into the school- 
| room, where the scanty class of poor scholars had 
| assembled, and seated myself at poor old Pim’s 
| desk—the head boy’s desk, with its mottoes of 
'| hope, which he had appropriated to his own use— 
and, concealing myself behind the heavy lid, which 
| rested upon my forehead, I unfastened the en- 
| Velope with a wicked dexterity, and drew out the 
enclosure, wrapped within a bank paper. 

| It was nothing whatever but a few shillings’- 
| worth of postage-stamps, without a line of 
| Writing. I suppose if I had been a greater 
| adept in crime, t should have been disappointed 
at this failure of result ; but, upon the whole, I 
was not so. After the first feeling of surprise 
there came an under-current of relief. I had not 
then violated any private communication. I had 
been saved from doing Mrs. Barnett the treacher- 
ous injury I had designed. When Pim had taken 
the letter to her, I should feel as if I had done 
_ her very little wrong; and, having once tasted 
| the humiliation of dishonour, I should never fall 
| into the same temptation again. 

I was obliged to leave it, until the boys 
| Were gone, carefully locked up in Pim’s desk. 
The morning wore slowly away, but at length 
the foundation-scholars were dismissed, and my 





father prepared to lounge out for his noonday 
stroll. He was loitering at the school-door, deli- 
berately drawing on his gloves, while I stood 
beside him, impatient for his departure, when at 
the turning into College-hill there appeared an 
extraordinary group, escorted by the returning 
scholars. The postmaster and a stranger walk- 
ing briskly towards us, and behind them a police- 
man, with our poor old faithful Pim. Coming 
on too quickly to give me a moment’s time for 
thought, they entered the schoolroom after my 
father, who retreated hastily at the sight of 
them, and shut the door in the familiar faces of 
the boys and almsmen clustering round. Their 
errand was speedily told. A letter containing 
marked stamps had been posted in London to 
test the honesty of the town letter-carrier, and 
had been addressed only to “ Mrs. Barnett, 
Tamford”—selecting that name at random—in 
the supposition that it would necessarily pass 
into the hands of the suspected man; but the 
postmaster, knowing no one of that name except 
the lady at Fazeley, had put it among Pim’s 
letters for him to try, first, whether it belonged 
toher. The detective—the pleased and satisfied- 
looking stranger—had come down to Tamford to 
learn the success of his experiment, and, upon 
hearing the postmaster’s statement, had re- 

aired to Mrs. Barnett’s to reclaim the letter. 

inding it was not delivered, he had gone on 
to High Overton after Pim, whose confused and 
frightened manner had already condemned him 
in his eyes. They were come now to institute 
a search for the missing letter. 

“Oh, Miss Bessie,” cried Pim, falling upon 
his knees before me, “ have pity upon me, my 
dear. Don’t you say anything to break my 
heart. It won’t be hard to bear if you don’t 
get into trouble, and your mother left you in 
my charge. Don’t speak—don’t speak.” 

I saw it all in a moment—every consequence, 
every dire dreary result of my fault. Pim’s 
tears were falling fast upon my foots, which he 
kissed imploringly, while he reiterated his prayer 
to me to be silent. But I had no power to 
speak. Suddenly he seemed removed a long 
way from me, and his words sounded like in- 
distinct mutterings, only I heard him say it was 
all right now, as IL felt Felicia’s arms round me, 
and was conscious of nothing more. 

That night, after the dreadful afternoon was 
over, with its confusion and dismay, and the 
almost magisterial visit of the mayor and rector, 
who were trustees of the grammar-school, I had 
to tell my secret to Felicia—not to my father, 
he could neither counsel nor aid me. 1 was un- 
prepared for the terrible paroxysm of anguish 
into which my shameful confession threw her. 
It was nearly dark in the schoolroom, for we 
had had no heart to light a candle, and I could 
scarcely see her white face. She trembled 
violently, and spoke in broken sentences. 

“What ought I to do, Felicia?’ I asked, 
trying to look steadfastly at our position. 

“1 cannot tell,” she said, wringing her hands ; 
“we ought not to let Pim suffer this for us; he 
has done so much for us.” 
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“‘T wish we had one friend,” I sobbed, think- 
ing of all our townspeople, who were going 
about their business and pleasure without any 
care for us, and we had no one to help us. 

“We have a friend,” said Felicia, many 
minutes afterwards, as if she had not dared to 
mention him before, “ and to-morrow I will send 
for him. Lawrence Garforth, Bessie; but we 
shall have to tell him all. We will abide by 
his decision.” 

It was not strange that I should lie awake all 
night, scarcely believing that these events were 
real. I waited through the long and weary 
hours of the morning for the arrival of Mr. 
Garforth, who was to decide what I was to 
do, and the death-like paleness of Felicia as 
the time drew near increased my vague ap- 
prehensions. It was I who had to admit him 
—a grave, stern-looking man, not the head boy 
I dimly remembered, into whose face I dared not 
to glance, as I conducted him through the empty 
lobby to our desolate parlour, where Felicia was 
waiting for him: Felicia, in her faded dress, but 
with a soft dawn of colour on her delicate face, 
and with downcast eyelids, which she could not 
raise as he approached her. 

“ Felicia—Miss Crompton,” he said, eagerly, 
“T was not prepared for this. Why did you not 
send for me at once ?” 

“The trouble is my sister’s,” she answered, 
in her cold, quiet tone. ‘I should not have sent 
for _ on my own account merely.” 

She drew me to her side with an unusual show 
of affection; but, as if recollecting herself, pushed 
me gently away from her, while she told him an 
abrupt, unvarnished narrative, giving the bare 
details of our life for the last twelve months, 
without a word to appeal to his — or 
interest, until she came to my crime of yester- 
day. Then she spoke with tears, and with 
every plea on my behalf which could soften his 
judgment and reprobation. 

“You know,” said the lawyer, suddenly and 
sharply, “that Pim must bear it, if he will, and 
there seems no doubt about that, poor fellow. 
Your sister cannot take the consequences of 
her imprudent act upon herself.” 

For the first time I met his eyes, which before 
had been fastened on Felicia’s face ; deep, tran- 
quil eyes, that won my confidence at once. He 
saw it, and smiled rather sadly. 

* The consequences are worse than the fault,” 
he continued, ‘and you cannot bear them, child. 
We cannot lay bare the history of your family 
before the public. We dare not expose you to 
the position in which Pim is placed; and the 
punishment will not be all his.” 

* But for Pim to be in jail,” I cried. “Oh, 
Mr. Garforth, you do not know what he has been 
to us, and I would rather bear the disgrace and 
imprisonment myself a thousand times.” 

*T know all, little Bessie,” he replied ; “ and 
knowing all, I decide asI do. Go away now; I 
wish to speak to your sister alone.” 

I left them together. I heard Bell’s shrill 
little voice calling to me from the garden, 
and I went out to her, under the windows of the 











wwe se where Felicia was conversing with Mr. 
arforth. He was regarding us furtively from 
one side of the deep embrasure, and I saw him 
for a moment cover his face with his hands in a 
quick, mute gesture of trouble. 

We went the next day—Felicia, and Mr. 
Garforth, and I—to see Pim in the prison at 
Shawbury. I clung to Mr. Garforth’s steady 
arm, but Felicia walked before us with her 
smooth tranquil step, and slightly bended head, 
as if the long, low passages and jealously-locked 
gates could not move her frigid quietism, nor the 
thought of seeing Pim a prisoner quicken a 
throb of her languid pulse. Even when we 
stopped before the door of his eell, and the 
turnkey was unfastening the massive lock, she 
did not turn to us, nor stand on one side for Mr. 
Garforth to enter first. 

Pim was at work when we went in, and looked 
up shyly, with a glance of shame and despon- 
dency, which was changing into one of delight 
at seeing Felicia and me, when his eyes fell 
upon Mr. Garforth, and then he started to his 
feet with a bitter cry. 

* Oh, Miss Bessie, you’ve told,” he exclaimed, | 
“and you’ve told him! I wouldn’t have had 

ou tell him for all the world. Anybody but | 
im; anybody but the head boy. He knows | 
enough about us already.” 

“Come, Pim,” said Mir. Garforth, laying his 
hand on his shoulder, “ you forget that the mo- | 
nitor knows everything in school and out. You | 
should have more confidence in me. Do you think 
I shall ever forget Tamford Grammar School ?” 

“No, sir; no, Mr. Lawrence,” he sobbed, | 
“we can’t either of us forget the school; nor 
Mrs. Crompton, God bless her; and I should | 
be ashamed of seeing her face in heaven if an 
harm came to the children—any worse harm. it | 
was only a young thing’s curiosity as cannot | 
leave things alone, but must root them out | 
somehow ; and, Lord love you! being here don’t 
hurt me a bit, but it ’ud kill her—a little, deli- | 
cate, tender creature like her. I’ve chapel every 
morning, and it’s fetching up my religion better 
than at home. Besides, it wasn’t altogether her | 
fault ; she was driven to it.” | 

Mr. Garforth bent his head without speaking. | 

* And I’ve been thinking,” continued Pim, | 
falling into a reverential tone,“ that somehow it’s | 
the grandest thing a poor man like mecan do, who | 
was borna shame, to bear trouble and disgrace | 
for somebody else, and save them. . You see, bY | 
having my life a little bit heavier and harder, 
can make hers light and easy, as it ought to 
be. Bless you, when I think I can save | 
little Miss Bessie; save you, my dear; I feel 
as proud as if the cell couldn’t hold me. 
I’m not ashamed of being born; and I shan’t 
be ashamed when I stand before The Judge. If 
I’ve not done my duty by Miss Crompton, and 
Mr. Edward, I shall have done it by you; and 
if ever I have a chance in heaven, Y shall be 
bold to tell your blessed mother-——” : 

“ But I cannot bear it, Pim,” I said, weeping 
till my words were lost in sobs. 

They tried to comfort me, making light of 
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my fault, and the penalty which would fall upon 
Pim ; Mr. Pa at anes, Ar every effort in his 
ower to secure a short term of imprisonment. 
ut the case was too clear; the abstraction of 
the letter, Pim’s guilty confusion when it was 
demanded from him, his evasive answers, an 
the discovery of it open in his own locked desk, 
formed an unbroken and conclusive chain of 
evidence. Mr. Garforth spoke eloquently for 
him, and my father was roused to the exertion 
of going to the sessions to testify of his | 
and faithful services; but the sentence coul 
not be otherwise than it was—twelve months’ 
imprisonment as a felon in Shawbury jail. 

They told me nothing about it at the time, for 
I was too ill to bear the knowledge of it. Life 
ebbed so low that for | it was doubtful 
whether it would ever swell buoyantly again 
with the full tide of youth and health. Even 
after it had turned, with a fitful and ees 
increase of nae Felicia spoke of Pim wit 
caution, and read fictitious letters to me, written 
in his name by Mr. Garforth, for they dared not 
tell me that Pim couid only write once a quarter, 
so full of his quaint, pleasant, chattering cheer- 
fulness, that they seemed like Pim’s own kindly 
voice. I hae some of the secret of Felicia’s 
endurance in my helplessness, and in our whis- 
pered conversations { told her of it feebly, how 
the fire and impatience of my youth was quelled 
for ever by the memory of my fault. Often, too, 
when little Bell was lying in my arms, her warm 
cheek nestling against mine, I used to wonder 
to Felicia about her parentage and future life, 
the more so as Mr. Garforth had ascertained 
that the words in Mrs. Barnett’s letter referred 
to a nephew of her own at school in Shawbury. 
Sometimes my incoherent fancies would weave 
curious webs of romance for her, and Felicia’s 
patient, pitying eyes would shine down upon me 
with a look of tenderness, which never d 
from them upon any one else. 

Not even upon Mr. Garforth, as I discovered 
when I came down stairs, and he visited us 
regularly every evening for an hour, always 
manifesting towards Felicia a kind of sorrowful 
esteem and thoughtfulness, while me he treated 
like the fretful, unreasonable, childish invalid 
that I was, soothing or laughing at me as my 
mood required. It was he who went to see 
Pim after the first six months of his imprison- 
ment were over, when I was not considered 
strong enough to bear the wintry journey; and 
it was he who stood beside us as our friend, 
when the last oblivious sleep, which blotted out 
all unkind remembrance of the lethargic past, 
fell upon our poor father. He was with us, 
with me alone, though we thought my father 
was sleeping in his chair beside us, when we 
looked up, and found the eyelids weighed down, 
and the nerveless hands folded in a slumber 
from which there was no awaking. 

_ That was a little while before the long vaca- 
tion, and Mr. Garforth secured for us the shelter 
of our old home, until a new master should be 
elected for Tamford Grammar School. Pim’s 
term would end a few days before we should 





have to leave the school-house, and Felicia 
and Mr. Garforth held private consultations, 
from which I was excluded; though I guessed 
their purport—that he had won, or would 
win her at last, to be his wife. I said to 


d| myself, and to little Bell, a hundred times a 


day, how glad I should be to call Mr. Garforth 
my brother. Yet why did my voice falter, 
and my heart fail me? Why, with the shadow 
of my father’s death falling upon me, did I seem 
dimly conscious of a less defined but deeper 
shadow? Why did I feel every day that my 
fault, which Mr. Garforth knew, must shut me 
out for ever from his love and honour ? 

I was sitting at his old desk one evening, 
thinking sadly enough of him and poor Pim, 
with the long lines of evening sunlight slanting 
through the high windows, as they had done 
many summer afternoons upon the boys at their 
tasks, when Mr. Garforth entered, after a pro- 
longed interview with Felicia. I understood 
his animation, his rapid step of excitement, as 
he paced the flagged floor to the place where I 
was sitting, and, gently displacing me, took his 
old monitor’s post, and looked round with eyes 
full of memory. I could see him as the head 
boy, with command over his fellows, sweeter 
and more absolute than any authority now; and 
as the bashful boy-lover, courting yet shrinking 
from the glance of the master’s daughter. Those 
days were come back again, he was living over the 
past once more; while I stood beside him, scarcely 
daring to glance at the abstracted man, with the 
first keen, agitated conviction that I loved him. 

“ Sit down by me on the form, Bessie,” he 
said ; “I have many things to say to you.” 

He moved a little way to make room for me, 
and I vey him, without word or look. 

“The old home is broken up,” he continued, 


softly, “and you will have to turn out of it, 


little Bessie. Pim cannot return to Tamford— 
never could if your father had lived ; so he must 
go to Edward in Canada at last.” 

I planted my feet firmly on the bar of the desk 
to keep myself from panes Fey . 

“ And Felicia will go with him,” he resumed. 

“Felicia!” I cried. 

“Yes,” he said, with an air of constraint ; 
* Colonel Clarke, the brother of Sir John Clarke, 
in whose family she was governess, has left her 
a legacy of one thousand pounds, which in 
Canada will make her an independent woman.” 

** Oh, I understand it all now!” I exclaimed. 
“My poor Felicia, my darling, patient Felicia ; 
she loved Colonel Clarke; they loved one 
another. And is he dead ?” 

“ He is,’ was the brief answer; and after a 
pause he continued : “ So Felicia and Pim will go 
to Canada, but they consent to leave you behind, 
if you can think of any friend you could stay 
with happily. Think, Bessie. Could you be 
happy with me ?” 

[ could only’ bow down my head upon the 
hand lying on the desk before me, murmuring the 
word “Happy” over and over again, as our 
child had done when she could only speak a few 
lisping syllables. 
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“Let us go to Felicia,” I said, a long time 
afterwards, when the evening brightness was 
fading away ; and he led mealong the passages 
trodden by children’s feet to the parlour, where 
we found her sitting in the twilight, with little 
Bell lying languidly in her lap. She smiled 
brightly when Mr. Garforth told her of our 
betrothal, and put the child down to take me 
into her arms. 

But Bell, the little, excitable, sensitive child, 
as if foreboding some separation, wept bitterly, 
and I could not comfort her, though Mr. Garforth, 
who had never fondled her before, tried playfully 
to soothe her. Ever since my protracted illness, 
her merry ways had changed into a listless and 
pensive quietness. Of late, whenever I was not 
with her, she had been used to climb up to the 
window, and press her tiny face against the panes 
in wistful watchings for the mother who never 
came, until my heart ached at — filled her 
with a hope that now was less likely to be realised. 

During the next month, while we were busy 
making preparations for the intended emigration 
as soon as Dim was released, and for my dwell- 
ing with Mr. Garforth’s mother until our mar- 
riage, I found courage at last to gee the 
tacitly forbidden theme, and besought him to 
let me keep the child with me; but he refused 
this, my first request, with a brief decision that 
silenced me at once, though it awoke a dread of 
him, and of the time when I should be left alone 
to his stern authority. A reserve sprang up 
between us. But my adopted little one was de- 
clining now visibly and surely, and every other 
interest was engrossed in my care for her. 
Perhaps that low ebbing of my life, which she 
had seen with the bewilderment and vague fear 
of childhood; or the mysterious sleep she had 
witnessed in my father, when he did not awake 
at the sound of our crying ; or the oppression of 
Felicia’s sadness, that had so often weighed me 
down ; all, and privation and care, had burdened 
the young heart till it shuddered at life, recoiling 
from it, dimly conscious of its struggles. 

It was the evening I had been looking forward 
to so long, and Mr. Garforth was gone to Shaw- 
bury to bring Pim home once again to the 
school-house. . Through many hours of the day 
I had carired the darling child—a light burden 
now—to and fro in the deserted schoolroom, 
resting now and then, but only for a few minutes, 
for she would lie in no other arms than mine. 
Felicia followed us unceasingly, with hopeless 
and helpless eyes seeking mine to ask unutter- 
able questions. She was asleep now upon my 
lap, as she had slept the first night we had found 
her; and Felicia, ona low chair upon the hearth, 
had buried her face from all sight and sound, in 
an attitude of motionless anguish. The room 
was as still as it had been then, except for the 
moan of the child; yet they entered so noise- 
lessly, with such a solemn hush of care, that I 
did not know they were come, until Mr. Garforth 
laid his hand upon my head, and I looked up into 





poor old Pim’s face stooping over us, with tears 
streaming down his pale and sunken cheeks. 

“The Lord love her!” he said; “the dear 
Lord love her, and keep her for ever!” 

“Pim,” I whispered, “I do so long for the 
poor mother to be here. The child ought to 
die in her arms, not mine.” 

I spoke so softly that the child in its sobbing 
slumber did not move; but Pim groaned aloud, 
and stretched out his hands beseechingly to me, 
while he cast an awe-stricken glance at Felicia. 
I, too, gazed with terror at the tall, slender, 
bending figure, gliding towards me with an air 
of indescribable pleading and humiliation. 

“Oh, Bessie, Bessie,” she cried, sinking to 
my feet, and hiding her face in my dress, “I 
never wanted you to know it ; but”—I could 
hear her heart beat—“ but, little Bell is——.” 
She whispered the rest passionately into my ear. 

Even at that moment, with the awe and shock 
of this confession, I looked to Lawrence. His 
tranquil face smiled back upon mea grave and 
quiet comfort, while he laid his hand once more 
gently upon my head. 

“ Speak to her,” urged Pim; “ tell her that 
you'll not cast her off. For your mother’s sake, 
forgive her; God knows what she has suffered. 
Speak to her, or she’ll die, Miss Bessie.” 

“ Little Bell’s dear mother is come at last,” 
I said, and the wonderful childish eyes kindled 
with a strange glow as they gazed up fixedly 
into mine. ‘Call your mother, little Bell.” 

**Mother,” breathed the faint voice, and a 
smile, like a feeble moonbeam upon some little 
mountain-stream, glimmered on her face as she 
turned her wistful eyes away from me in earnest 
expectation—not vainly, for Felicia was bending 
over her with the sacred Jove and anguish of a 
mother gleaming through her familiar features. 
The child was satisfied, and lifting feebly her 
little fingers, let them flutter for a moment 
playfully upon the mother’s forehead and the 
golden hair falling over it; but the effort lasted 
only for a moment. A distant forgetting look 
passed over her innocent face, and once again 
she spoke to Felicia : 

“*Good-by, mother,” she whispered, with the | 
faintness of death. 





NO NAME will be completed next week. In the suc- 
ceeding Number a New Story, by the Authoress of ** Many 
Barton,” will be commenced, entitled 


A DARK NIGHTS WORK. 


This will be followed, in March, by a New Serial Work 
of Fiction by 


CHARLES READE, pv.c.1., 


Author of “Ir 1s Never Too LATE To MEnp.” 


Just published, in Three Volumes, post S8yo, 


NO NAME. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


*,* The author begs to announce that he has protected his right of 
property (so far as the stage is concerned) in the work of his own in- 
vention, by causing a dramatic adaptation of “ No Name” to be writteu, 
of which he is the sole proprietor, and which has been published aud 
entered at Stationers’ Hall as the law directs. 
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